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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: This is the victory that hath 
overcome the world, even our faith.—1 John §: 4. 


s. April 6.—Jacob and Esau .. . Gen. 25% 27°34 27: 1-45 
2. April 13.—Jacob at Bethel... ......2-. en. 28 : 10-22 
3 Bye 20.—Jacob’s Meeting with Esau . . . Gen. mo 23 to 33:17 
ra il 27.— opepe eee EER ks: , 6: 010 excess 0,0 en. 37 
5. 4.—Joseph Interprets Dreams. .........-- Gen. 40 
6. May as. —Joseph Made Ruler of Egypt ...... Gen. 41 : 1 as 
- Or, Whitsuntide Jesscn— The Gifts 7 the Spirit . x Cor. 22: 1-11 
c May 18.—Joseph Meets His Brethren .......... Gen 42 
Hi May 25.—Joseph and Benjamin... ........... Gen. 43 
9. June 1.— a Tests His Brethren... © + se 3 ws Gen. 44 
zo. June 8.—Joseph Forgives His Brethren . . . Gen. 45: 1 to 46:7 
a1, June r5.—Jacob Before P oh . . Gen. 46: 28 to 47 :-12, 2831 
az, June = — Blinding Effect of Sin (Temper- 


sson) 
. June 2g. 9. ReviewThe Victories of Faith 
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A Psalm of Degrees 
By Ellen Hamlin Butler 


N my distress, bereft and sore afraid, 
| Unto the living God I cried for aid. 
As by a miracle my fears he stayed, 
And answered all my prayer. 
How great are thy compassions, Lord! and yet 
Too often, in my doubt, do I forget 
That solemn day when love and power met 
To lift me from despair. 


In my distress I sought the Lord with tears, 
But he withheld the answer many years. 
Yet was his grace sufficient for my fears 
And taught my faith a song. - 

His hourly comforts cheered my pilgrim way, 
His patience held me through the darkest day, 
Till, from the discipline I called delay, 

- Life became sweet and strong. ' 


Unto the Lord in my distress I cried, 

And lo! the gift I sought his love denied. 

He would not leave my soul unsatisfied, 
Or give me stones for bread. 

The longing in my prayer he understood. 

Then came the hour of life’s beatitude, 

For—holding from me every lesser good— 
He gave Himself, instead, 


- 
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Have you recently considered your church or Sun- 
day-school building and equipment, to see whether 
their efficiency could be improved? The Sunday 
School Times of April 5 will offer a wealth of sugges- 
tions in that field. You may be interested in the haif- 
page announcement made on page 189 of this week’ s 
issue. 
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The Duty of Being Rich 

Believing is receiving, when we are dealing With 
God. Belief of the sort that he asks for is a complete 
committal of ourselves to him in order’ that he may 
completely commit himself to us, So the only limita- 





tions of our power are the limitations of our faith. 
For God's power is unlimited, and he offers it all to 
us,—-provided we are ready to use it in accordance 
with his will, God never yet-stopped giving te any 
man who, in surrender and belief, kept on asking. 
He is our banker of infinite wealth who says to us: 
‘«Remember, you can never overdraw your account 
with me while you live in trust and obedience. My 
wealth is all yours ; and the only way you can ever be 
poor is by ceasing to use my wealth.’’ It is our plain 
duty, then, to be rich. Are we as rich to-day as we 
ought to be? 
a 


The Greatness of Little Sins 


Whenever we think of any sin as a little sin, we 
have committed a great sin. For every sin is un- 
speakably abhorrent to God ; and Satan brings us 
into a great defeat whenever he causes us to deny 
this. The smaller the sin seems, the more readily it 
can do its poisonous work, and therefore the more it 
isto be feared. Microscopic disease-germs are infi- 
nitely more dangerous than cannon-balls. Moreover, 
as has been well said, ‘‘nothing is little that is a 
hindrance in our life.’ And when we live in victory 
over the sins that we have called trifling, the so-called 
greater sins have no way of even approaching us. 


x 
Where to Look 


What Christ is, constitutes the safety, life, power, 
and joy of every surrendered believer. We cannot 
too constantly or too completely hold to this simple 
truth. A partial illustration of the truth is found in 
the relationship of a week-old babe and its mother. 
What that mother is constitutes the safety and life and 
strength of the child. The child rests in completely 
helpless and completely trusting dependence upon 
the mother. But more completely still does Christ’s 
own being constitute all our life and strength and hope 
and safety and- happiness. Therefore, if we yield 
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wholly to him, we may always find all our assurance 
in him. To ‘‘remember Jesus Christ’’ in this 
way is all that is needed for our daily guidance, and 
strength, and peace, and accomplishment. The 
Psalmist knew God in the same way when he sang, 
‘*Be glad in Jehovah,"’ ‘‘ Rejoice in Jehovah,"’ ‘I 
will bless Jehovah at all times,’’ ‘* Let all those that 
seek thee rejoice and be glad in thee,’’ ‘* Jehovah be 
magnified,’’ ‘‘ God is our refuge and strength.’ As 
we thus face God in Christ and fix our whole heart 
and soul and spirit upon what he is, there is no room 
left for fear or unsettling thoughts about oursélves, or 
for anxiety in any direction, When we let Christ be- 
come the real focus of our trusting gaze, we are safe, 
and we are satisfied. 
x 


Soul-Winning through Prayer 

Most of us believe that God can do more for our 
friends than we can. Yet how many of us act con- 
sistently on this belief? Do we count our prayer for 
our friends the most effective service we can render 
them? That rare man of God, Forbes Robinson, 
whose influence over men in Cambridge, England, 
and elsewhere was so notably blessed, found that 
‘«the secret of any influence which he possessed over 
men was the outcome of his efforts to pray for them."’ 
A friend who knew him intimately has written ;: ‘‘ He 
told me that in his younger days he had taken every 
opportunity of personally appealing to men to come 
to Christ. ‘But,’ he went on, ‘as I grow older I 
become more diffident, and now often, when I desire 
to see the Truth come home to any man, I say to 
myself, If I have him here he will spend half an 
hour with me, Instead, I will spend that half-hour 
in prayer for him.’’’ We may be very sure that 
any one who thus sacredly meets his prayer obligations 
to his friends will also not fail to let God use him in 
conversational evangelism as well. But we must 
always remember that what we say to a man for Christ 
is likely to be less important than what we have said 
to God in that man’s behalf. 
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Serviceable Substitutes for Tact 


HERE is no perfect substitute for perfection, 
except another perfection exactly like it. Noth- 
ing on earth can take the place of real tact, 

that noble combination of good-will in the heart, per- 
ception and invention in the head, and skill and gen- 
tleness in the hand, which opens hearts that otherwise 
would remain triple-barred against all comers, smooths 
tangled situations which would else be hopeless, allays 
the little or great hurts inflicted by hands less heedful, 
and gently leads to finer issues or shapes to nobler 
statures the souls it touches. When tact approaches 
perfection, as it sometimes almost seems to do, it be- 
comes to our admiring eyes something almost like the 
divine, resembling the masterful, gentle touch of Je- 
sus as he walked among men. 

But the admiration of most of us is the admiration 
of despair. We realize our utter deficiency, so shal- 
low of insight are we,so barren of invention, so heavy 
and clumsy of touch, The last thing we would claim, 
and almost the last thing we would hope for, is tact. 
Yet we may get-through the world with a good deal of 
comparative ease to ourselves, and of comfortable 
helpfulness to others, if we will diligently and lovingly 
use some inferior makeshifts we have at hand. 

Timidity and caution are certainly ‘not tact. They 
are negative, passive, fitted to. restrain rather than to 
give force and direction to. great. positive actions, 
And yet to keep a sharp lookout for rocks is sometimes 
almost as good as to know the channel, It may not 
lead us to triumphant short-cuts, but it saves from 
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many a wreck. In regions where no maps can possi- 
bly chart the drifting icebergs, ‘«go slow’’ may not be 
brilliant seamanship, but it leads to port. It seems 
rather an ignoble, ignorant motto on the sea of life, 
and indolent also, It means that many good things 
will be left undone. But still more of the evil, sting- 
ing, hurtful things will be left undone, too. That 
wise, cheerful, inspiring thing which some quicker 
man would say, which we ought to say, will not be 
said, greatly to our humiliation and regret ; but neither 
will the rankling shaft be sped. ‘‘ Whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin’’ ; ‘*when in doubt what to say, say 
nothing.”’ 

But sometimes something must be said, something 
done. ‘‘It is your move’’: the eyes of all are fastened 
upon us. Silence may be disloyalty, inaction may be 
unfaithfulness or injury. Then is the time to rein- 
force the dictates of timidity by the suggestions of 
kindness. One thing we have determined, that unless 
absolute fidelity should demand it, we will under no 
circumstances say or do the thing that might irritate 
or wound, Duty does sometimes call for it. . The 
thrust, the cut, may be just as much ‘‘tact’’ as the 
balm ; it may be the only part love will let tact play. 
But if this is not clearly evident, the other is our 
staple strategy. 

With practise we can go much farther, and make it 
our rule always to say the thing that is positively 
helpful, soothing, inspiring, bringing the sunshine of 
good-will, approbation, faith, to bear on the lives 
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around us. This demands much more of.us. It is 
easier to avoid the destructive than to initiate the con- 
structive. But it is not very hard to conceive that 
whatever enchances our fellow’s faith in God, love for 
man, and hope for the future, is right diet for the soul. 
Paul on shipboard, serenely trusting, radiating faith 
and — through word and act, is the normal Chris- 
tian, ith such thought in mind we are pretty sure 
to say the right thing. Our words may be halting, 
our phrases awkward, our thought even shallow, but 
we are uttering something that is zo¢ awkward, an in- 
ward spirit of hope and right and love, 

And then, small as we think our imagination and 
insight to be, they will often go a great deal farther 
than we think, The trouble is that we have never 
consciously and deliberately set them to work. If the 
chess player moved his men as little thoughtfully as 
we make our moves in the game of life, he would be 
checkmated almost at the first play. We can all of 
us read much more of our fellows’ feeling than we 
ever have read yet. The biggest share of tact is the 
open eye, playing alertly on our brother's face and on 
the shifting situation. No one can read a page at 
which he does not look. And knowing ourselves and 
how we would probably act in certain conjunctures, it 
is not so very hard to guess what the other's next stage 
or move will be. We shall often be disappointed and 
bitterly surprised, but not half as often as when we 
plunge ahead with shut eyes. 

It is marvelous, too, how much keemnness to see and 
power to anticipate is given to the dullest souls by the 
simple habit of loving. The kinds of blind love are 
many enough ; the love that is passien, and the love 
that is mere fondness, and the love that is selfish pride 
of possession, and the love that is foolish complacency. 
But the love that is intelligent good-will and passion- 
ate desire to bestow is keen to see needs, to understand, 
to invent, to anticipate. It gives accuracy to eyes 
that were otherwise unseeing. It increases delicacy 
of touch, imparts wisdom of movement, generates the 
hopeful, lite-giving atmosphere, and anticipates some- 
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times almost with the precision of the divine fore- 
knowledge. To us who bewail our absence of tact, 
life says, ‘‘Suppose you try loving a while, and see 
how that will work !’’ Our love may have to go for 
a time on hands and knees where tact walks with free 
stride, it may have to grope where tact sees, it assur- 
edly will make many mistakes, it certainly must toil 
and sweat and suffer ; but in the end it will make to 
itself eyes, nerves, fingertips, brain, which can feel 
and plan and execute in marvelous fashion. Only it 
must be /ove, a self-denying, self-spending outpour of 
heart and mind and wilt, love that is seeking not her 


own but the things of others, love that suffereth long © 


and is kind, love that believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, love that never faileth. 

But still is there deficiency? Then thank God, we 
have other eyes at our command than those that are in 
our own heads, other wisdom than ours, another love 
than that which beats in our own breasts. ‘* When 
in doubt what to say, say nothing,"’ has arevised and 
improved version :‘‘When in doubt what to say, ask 
God?’ That God stands ready with his own infinite 
stores of wisdom to supplement the insufficient wisdom 
of his children, or sometimes even to flood their in- 
sufficiency away and substitute his own sufficiency, 
his Word assures us; and the experience of every 
child of his who has tested it corroborates. ‘In that 
hour it shall be given you what to say.’’ Our -confi- 
dence in God will not take away our sense of the im- 
mense importance of what we are doing, our feeling of 
our own ignorance and feebleness, our own deepening 
sense of insufficiency, but we are doing his work, un- 
der his commission, for his glory, and we have every 
right to expect that he will put forth his power in the 
hour of our need and his, 

Serviceable substitutes? Let a man put all these 
things together at work, and, though he himself would 
never claim it or suspect it, and still would work in 
conscious weakness and even in frequent sense of 
failure, yet among the God-garlanded sons of tact 
his name will hold high place. 





Who is the Creator? - 


Our questions about the members ‘of the God- 
head, the Trinity, can never be fully answered while 
we are limited to our human understanding. Yet the 
Bible teaches certain great facts about God which we 
can safely accept without understanding them. Thus 
the Bible answers the following question from a Penn- 
sylvania reader ; 


Will you kindly explain how to reconcile the first clause of 
the Aposiles’ Creed, ''! believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth,’’ with the now commonly accepted 
view that the Son was the creator of all things? 


That all things were created through Christ is the 
repeated teaching of the New Testament. John writes 
of him: ‘‘All things were made through him ; and 
without him was not anything made that hath been 
made."' Paul writes, of ‘* the Son of his love,’’ that 
‘tin him were all things created, in the heavens 
and upon the earth, . . . all things have been created 
through him, and unto him;... and in him all 
things consist (hold me gee ah Christ, who was in 
the beginning with God, is shown to be the creative 
power of God: that person: of the Godhead through 
whom the work of creation was done, and also unto 
whom, as the objective of creation, all creation has 
been brought to pass. This is the Scriptural teach- 
ing as to Christ the creator. 

Yet nothing that Christ, the second person of the 
Trinity, or that the Holy Spirit, the third person of 
the Trinity, ever does, is to be understood as apart 
from the Father, the head of the Godhead. ‘The 
head of Christ is God.’’ ‘*And when all things have 
been subjected unto him, then shall the Son also 
himself be subjected to him that did subject all things 
unto him, that God may be all in all.’’ God the 
Father saved the world through Christ, even as he 
created the world through Christ. While Christ: is 
Saviour and Creator, God the Father is also our 
Saviour and Creator. So also, while it is the distinct- 
ive work of the Holy Spirit to make Christ known to 
men, it is also the Father who does this gracious work 
through the Spirit. 

We are to recognize the divinely revealed truth as 
to the different and distinctive works or offices of the 
second and third members of the Godhead ; but we 
are also gladly to recognize that their work is always 
the work of our Father in heaven. 





The Mystery of God’s Use of Our Sin 


‘‘Whenever one touches the mystery of sin he 
enters a land of half-lights and of deceptive shadows,”’ 
writes Professor W. M. Clow of Scotland in a personal 
letter to the Editor ; ‘* yet its Aés¢orvy is clear enough.’ 
To bear this in mind will help us as we consider an 
interesting question that has been raised concerning a 
statement of Professor Clow’s in his lesson article on 
‘*Man’s First Sin,’’ published in the Times of Janu- 
ary 4. The lesson article read as follows : 


When the story opens we see man innocent but undevel- 
oped... Man might have made moral progress by resisting 
temptation, by self-denial and obedience... But that is not 
how the race, or any individual of it, has made moral progress. 
It is by a fall, and a long, slow rise, an ascent, by the grace of 
God, to a spiritual beauty that Adam could never have worn, 
because it is the beauty of his atoning and suffering Lord. 


A California pastor writes in hearty appreciation of 
this lesson article of Professor Clow's, except for the 
paragraph quoted ; with that he expresses his disa- 
greement as follows : ° 


I was surprised and disappointed that the Times should 
offer this teaching, which is plainly that the fall was a distinct 
advantage to man, for without it he could not have attained 
the ‘spiritual ‘beauty ’’ which is possible. for him since the 
fall. This would seem to indicate that Satan and sin are 
really benefactors of God and man, rather than the eternal 
enemies of both. I hope you will see fit to clear this up for 
your readers. 


In order that the readers of the Times might know 
Professor Clow’s own thought more fully, this ques- 
tion was referred to him, and he replies in a letter of 
rich suggestiveness : 


I understand the difficulty your correspondent feels. It is 
really due to the need for brevity and condensed statement in 
the narrow limits necessarily allowed. All’ God’s ways are 
above our thoughts, and his dealing. with men in sin is espe- 
cially beyond our full apprehension. To make any statement, 
within the strait limits of a paragraph, which will be quite 
full and quite. clear, is almost impossible. I thought I had 
guarded myself sufficiently, but perhaps I can satisfy any cor- 
respondent who has misapprehended one or two sentences by 
setting the matter down.in an ampler way. 

Let me begin by stating the facts. ‘The first fact is that it 
has been by ‘‘a fall, and a long, slow rise, an ascent, by the grace 
of God,"’ that Christian men have attained a spiritual beauty. 
That bit of history no one can deny. As I said earlier in the 
paragraph, it might have been, so far as we can judge, by a 
different way. But as a fact it has been in this way. 

Now in my view of God and his divine sovereignty, com- 
bined with my view of the human will and its freedom of 
choice, the actual way which has been taken must have. been 
foreknown and permitted of God. All the steps in .the way 
must also have been known to God, by whom all things are 
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known from the beginni ‘Therefore God used the tempta- 
tion by Satan and fall of man to work out his glorious pur. 
In the same way he uses ; events of 


humanity. 

Piste » in w Satan and sin play a to further his 
wise, far-reaching, and beneficent ends. In the same way, to 
take a instance, he makes eee mene tenes 
him.”’ But is it not both unjustified} and e in ex- 
pression_to say that the events of history m which Satan and 
sin play a and the wrath of man, are ‘‘really benefactors 
of man”? That e m seems to me not 


xpressio in ac- 
cord with the truth that was intended in the questioned para- 
graph. John Bunyan set it in his own naive way: 
** Whether to heaven or hell you tend, 
God will have glory in the end.” 

This way of stating the truth is confirmed when we remem- 
ber the statement ‘of ‘the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world.’’ It is set more emphatically in 1 Peter 1 : 20 [in 
the word about the atoning Christ], ** Who verily was foreor- 
dained de¢fore the foundation of the world." ere we are 
told quite plainly that all the events of the fall were in God's 
great mind long before the world was created. Both Satan 
and sin were evidently in hissurvey. But-to say that, because 

made use of the events of the fall, of the temptation by 
Satan and the yielding by man, to work out the final and the 
marvelous exaltation of humanity (and this is what I urged in 
my lesson article), it seems ‘* to indicate that Satan and sin are 
really benefactors of God and man,”’ is at-least unfortunate as 
a comment, if not indeed a misunderstanding of one of the 
vital truths of ‘‘ the gospel of the glory of the blessed God.” 

Let me set down another fact,— that the coming of Jesus 
Christ into the world, occasioned by the fall of man, with all 
the appealing revelation of the Fatherhood of God, and the 
radiant loveliness of Christ's life in the midst of an evil world, 
and his atoning death for sin, is the most glorious event of human 
history. But if we owe this coming of Christ to the fali of 
man, and if through Christ men may attain his spiritual beauty, 
and be coaformed unto his likeness through his life and his 
cross, is it not the simplest truth that man has arisen ‘‘to a 
spiritual beauty that Adam could never have worn, because it 
is the beauty of an atoning and suffering Lord?’’ Is not this 
the truth set by Paul in two sentences—*' Where sin abounded 
grace did much more abound" ; ‘‘ We are more than con- 
querors through him that loved us'’? If any one will think 
out what Paul meant by being ‘‘more than conquerors"’ he 
will understand the truth that was intended in the paragraph 
on the History of Sin, which I am assured is the truth of God. 


Christ the creator is above and more beautiful than 
man the creature. The second Adam goes beyond 
what the first Adam was even before the fall. There- 
fore the spiritual beauty of Christ, who as our substi- 
tute replaces our sinful life with his own, is greater 
than any beauty to which even sinless man alone, 
apart from Christ, could ever have attained. Yet this 
fact does not justify sin,—any more than God's sov- 
ereignty justifies sin ; but it does reveal the exceed- 
ing greatness of God’s grace, 

Sin is never necessary, but sin may be inevitable. 
With God alone, sin would never have been inevita- 
ble. But when God created beings with free will, — 
that is, beings who possess a will that is detached 
from, or independent of, God’s will,—he knew 
that they would use their-free will to sin. He fore- 
knew that through his own creation of free-will beings 
sin was inevitable ; yet he did not on that account 
hesitate to create angels and men. For he also knew 
that he would use even the sin of his free-will crea- 
tures as a factor in his foreordained plan and supreme 
purpose to bring man into eternal union with God 
through Christ the atoning and suffering Saviour. As 
Professor Clow writes in a lesson article not yet pub- 
lished, ‘‘The greatest of all is the ruling truth that 
God can make even man’s wrongdoing to work out 
the purposes of his love.’’ 

We may indeed believe that without sin man, 
through free-wilf obedience, could have been led 
into a glorious goal. The whole present plan, 
however, of Christ our atoning Saviour, substitute, 
and Life, is inescapably bound up with man’s sin ; 
and that is the truth to which Professor Clow was 
pointing. God foreknew man’ssin ; and he foreknew 
that because of man’s sin God would make his supreme 
Gift to man. We cannot fathom the depths of these 
mysteries ; but we can rejoice through all time, as we 
shall through all eternity, that for the glory of the 
goal that was set before us, even Christ, God created 
man and permitted him to sin, that he might bring 
him out. of sin into the very life of God himself in 
Christ Jesus our Saviour and Lord, 


bal 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ORD, arouse us to a sense of high opportunity. Keep us 
from idle drifting and dull content. ‘lake us out of 
other people’s arms, and put us on our own feet. For- 

bid that we should leave the glorious work of thy kingdom té 
others. Beget within us a sense of responsibility. Give us 
éyés to see things to be done, and a will to tesolve and do—to 
the utmost that lieth in us. Let not these powers which thou 
hast given us be left to rust and decay. Stimulate us into //z, 
Lord,—if need be, sting and prod us,—until we amount jo 
something as thy children and representatives. . . . Constrain 
us to seize slender opportunity rather than none ; to pursue 
difficult and forbidding tasks rather than lie fallow. Fill us 
with divine enthusiasm. Inspire us to dream, great things— 
and then to do them, under thy hand.... And keep us from 
carping at those who are trying, while we ourselves sit with 
folded hands.~ Lord, let us not be blocks in others’ way, 
drawbacks, mere brakes on the wheels of the chariot of life. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL © (Gew. 25 : 27-34; 27 : 1-45) 
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R° the improvement in education in Asia Minor, 
and for the rousing of the desire for education, 

not only among the Christians, but among the 
Mohammedans also, the influence of the American 
missionaries has probably been greater than any 
other. Although their direct work has been restricted 


by law to the non-Mohammedan peoples, and their — 


mission stations have been established therefore only 
in places where a large proportion of the population 


.was Christian—notably Armenia—the Spirit has not 


been restricted. ‘‘The wind bloweth where it listeth,"’ 
in spite of the prohibition of king or sultan. ‘ 

No Mohammedan boy or girl was originally ailowed 
to attend mission schools or colleges—some occa- 
sionally did so in defiance of the law, though not at 
the missionaries’ instigation, Wealthier Turks of 
Constantinople and Smyrna, where American and 
ether foreign schools and colleges existed to which 
they were forbidden to send their children, began to 
send their sons to Europe to be educated, and brought 
foreign governesses to their homes to educate their 
daughters. Thus more and more, both from inside 
and outside, modern ideas have spread. Consider- 
ing the state of education among the Turks not so 
very long ago, the improvement is really marvelous. 

Once, about thirteen years ago, I had come with 
my young daughter from Damascus to Beyrout, where 
we were to take steamer to Jaffa in order to join our 
friends at Jerusalem. At Cook’s office, where 1 went 
to purchase tickets, they asked if I had a passport, 
and informed me that it was imperative to have one, 
as the authorities would not permit us to embark 
without one. I knew that the Turkish Government 
at that time was enforcing most strict (not to say vex- 
atious) regulations, but I had forgotten about it for 
the moment and had allowed my passport to be car- 
ried off from Damascus overland to Jerusalem ; so I 
rushed off to the British Consulate and procured an- 
ether for myself and daughter. It was made out in 
Turkish and contained a full description of our names, 
ages, personal appearance, etc. When Cook's agent, 
who was to see us safe on board the steamer, met us 
he was accompanied by three other parties—number- 
ing eight persons—all Americans, as it happened, 
who were going by the same boat. 

On arriving at the quay he asked for our passports 
to show to the official whose business it was to in- 
spect them. I produced mine. Then it turned out 
that none of the others had any! That of two of the 
ladies (experienced travelers) had been inadvertently 
carried off—like my original one—by.a 
gentleman who had escorted them to 








Refugees from Russian Oppression 
In the villages where these refugee Mohammedans 
make their new home a schoolhouse soon appears. 
Crude and curious methods are used in their single- 
room schools, but they mark an advance over the 
ideas of the native peasantry. 


zing drink. He only regarded me in silence with an 
expression that said plainly, ‘‘ Will you allow me to 
know my own business?’’ Then he shoved aside 
some of the baggage so as to clear a space on the 
counter, in the center of which he poured out a little 
pile of the powder. ' He then pulled a box of matches 
from his pocket, and the crowd who filled the room, 
realizing what he was about to do, crushed back 
against the walls and watched him open-mouthed. 
With ostentatious deliberation he struck a match and 
stuck it into the powder. Of course the match went 
out. The same quantity of dynamite would have 
blown the custom-house and everybody in it to smith- 
ereéns. Having tried a second match with the same 
result, and ignoring the congratulatory remarks of the 
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al Life Among the Turks 


By Lady Ramsay 








crowd, he swept the powder off the dirty counter into 
his palm and was about to return it to the bottle when 
I gently but firmly removed that out of his reach. 

The refugee Mohammedans—muhadjirs, as they 
are called—have brought with them, as a rule, 
much more advanced ideas than those of the native 
Turkish peasantry, and one of the first things they do 
when they are settled is to open a school. I went 
into one of these not long ago, in a village of Crimean 
refugees. 

The school stood by itself, a single spacious room, 
with whitewashed walls and a large row of windows 
through which the sunshine was pouring. In one 
corner the Aodja, or teacher, sat cross-legged on a 
little carpet, a snowy turban on his head and an open 
book on a low table in front of him. The children, 
boys and girls, about twenty in number and all seem- 
ingly between five and nine or ten years of age, were 
placed at two low benches that ran the length of the 
room, facing each other in couples, with one lesson- 
book between each couple, so that one child of each 
pair had to read with the book upside-down! I had 
been wondering at the extraordinary facility with 
which a youthful Tatar, the driver of one of our 
arabas, could read a Turkish book of mine held thus; 
the position of these children explained it. He had 
evidently learned that way. The children on enter- 
ing went first to the teacher, knelt before him, raised 
his hands to their lips and forehead, and then retired 
backwards to their place—even the smallest of them. 
On leaving they saluted him in the sameway. Turk- 
ish children are almost always extravagantly petted 
and spoilt by their parents, but they evidently learn 
good manners at school. 

The title Aodja is given to any one who can read 
and write, and people who possess such ability are 
held in great respect by the uneducated peasants. 
They wear a distinguishing dress—the white turban 
and long, flowing, black kaffan, or coat. Students of 
the numerous medressehs, or Mohammedan theolog- 
ical colleges, are Aodjas, and they are, as a class, the 
most ignorant and bigoted people in the country. 
The znams—-that is, priests and other religious lead- 
ers—wear the same dress. 

When the Sultan, or the government, desires to 
impress some particular idea on the mind of the igno- 
rant, Aodjas are sent through the villages to preach it. 
For several years before the downfall of Abdul Hamid 
a feeling of restlessness and expectation was frequently 
very noticeable in the villages. But since the Consti- 
tution was granted, the restlessness is 
much intensified, and the vague expecta- 





Beyrout and left earlier in the day. Why 
the others had none I don’t remember. 
There’ was no time to get new ones, ‘as 
the steamer was just about to start, The 
agent hesitated for just the:fraction of a 
moment. Probably he knew or surmised 
the ignorance of the official. He told us 
all to stand close together, and taking 
my passport unfolded it and boldly pre- 
sented it for inspection, indicating by a 
gesture that it included the ten of us ! 

The official inspected it very carefully, 
inside and out, glancing at us occasionally 
to make sure that the description tallied 
with our appearance, folded it, and hand- 
ing it back to the agent, signed to us with 
a nod to pass on board. 

But that was thirteen years. ago. 
Times: are changed. Some two years 
ago I arrived one day at Constantinople, 
overland from England. As my luggage 
was being examined in the custom-house 
a bottle containing some white powder 
attracted the attention of the examining 
officer. He took it out, looked at -it for 
a moment gravely, shook it, held: it up 
against the light, removed the stopper, 
and smelled it. There was a ‘‘dynamite 
scare'’ in Constantinople at the moment. 
A bomb had been exploded in the streets 
a few days before. The white powder 
looked very suspicious! I tried to ex- 
plain that it was a harmless preparation 





the European Powers in Cretan affairs 
with military officers, patriotic songs, standards reading “ Crete or Deeth,” dervishes 
with enormous battle-axes, and soldiers; but it apparently failed of effect. Ht is the 





Trying to Inflame the People’s Patriotism 
Two years ago, this attempted demonstration to protest against the interference of 
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which, added-to cold water, made a fiz- 





believing Jews stirred up the Gentiles to drive Paul out. 





it was well worked up, 


it occurred at Konia, the ancient Iconium, where the un- 


tion of evil has become q definite fear. 
During our:last journey (i911) we were 
frequently asked by Turkish villagers if 
it was true that the Armenians were com- 
ing to kill them. We found that hodjas, 
or itmams, had passed through many of 
the villages, declaring everywhere that 
now that the Armenians had been granted 
equality with the Mohammedans, and 
Abdul Hamid was no longer able to pre- 
vent them, the Armenians were going to 
take possession of the country and avenge 
their past wrongs on the helpless Turks! 
This was in apart of the country far from 
the scenes of the Armenian massacres, 
the population was entirely Moham- 
medan, and they had had, of course, 
absolutely nothing to do with the massa- 
cres. 

In all these villages I was struck by 
the extraordinary numbers of white tur- 
bans—hitherto the distinctive mark of 
the Aodja. Now not a little ragged vil- 
lage urchin but had a roll of white muslin 
round his head! I inquired as to the 
reason and was told: ‘‘We are afraid 
of the Armenians, and when the soldiers 
come to help us they will know by the 
white turban that the children are Os- 
manli (Turks) and not hurt them; " The 
hodjas in question were the agents of the 
‘‘reactionary’’ party in the country. 
Their aim was to rouse Mohammedan 
feeling against the Christians. 
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While we were in Konia for a few days in June of 
1911 I witnessed an attempt to rouse the passions of 
the people. It took thé form of a ‘‘ demonstration "’ 
to protest against the interference of the European 
Powers in Cretan affairs. At the time the Turks were 
having trouble with the Greeks about Crete, and 
thought it a good opportunity to get the management 
of the island into their own hands, The ‘‘ demon- 
stration’’ was organized from Constantinople, and 
two military officers and two imams were sent up from 
there to fire the patriotism of the Konia-li. The 
demonstrators marched in bands, carrying standards 
and banners and singing patriotic songs, into the great 
square in the center of the town, and formed a circle 
in front of the Government building. Several of the 
standards bore the inscription, ‘« Crete or Death.’’ 
There were the boys from the Turkish High School, 
the students from the medresseh, the Mevlivi Der- 
vishes, with their banner, two of them carrying enor- 
mous battle-axes, and a number of soldiers. The 
windows of the surrounding buildings were full of 
people, and a small crowd, which included several 
Turkish women of the poorer class, occupied the other 
part of thesquare, 1 looked on from a window of the 
Ottoman Bank. 

In the space within the circle of demonstrators were 
two little wooden pulpits reached by two or three 
steps. The military officers spoke from one, the 
hodjas from the other. The latter pulpit was only a 
yard or two from the window where | stood, so that I 
could hear the speakers distinctly. The demonstra- 
tors appeared to take little interest in what was said, 
but chatted together or looked about them or yawned. 
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Now and then there was a slight clapping of hands, 
but I noticed it was always started by the Aodjas from 


the medresseh, and the onlookers did not take part“ 


in it, Oncé a couple of creaking ox-wagons, laden 
with sacks of corn, broke through the circle and 
slowly crossed a corner of the square unhindered. 
The officers spoke first, one after the other, and 
then the Aodjas. The second of these made a most 
impassioned address, and finished by saying that if 
necessary he would tear the white turban, the sign of 
peace, from his head, and himsélf lead the people to 
battle! So much of his speech as my limited knowl- 
edge of Turkish prevented me from understanding 
was translated for me by a friend, and it seemed to 
me that the thrilling words made more impression 
upon me than on anybody else! Nobody at least 
showed any sign of emotion—except, perhaps, one of 
the officials of the bank, who stood beside me, and 
who expressed disgust and contempt for the whole 
thing. The Pasha was not in the square, but was 
said to be looking on from a window ; but most of his 
subordinates, and also the Sheikh of the Dervishes, 
were to be seen within the circle listening with atten- 
tion to the speakers. The proceedings ended with 
the speech referred to, and the demonstrators lifted 
their banners and departed as they had come. 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 
The present conflict between Balkan and Turk is rooted 
deep in the centuries of Turkish tyranny and violence. 
Lady Ramsay’s next article tells how the Turks conducted 
a cold-blooded massacre of Christians, and gives also an 
unusual light upon the real kindness of. some of the Mo- 


hammedan peasants, and their frequent friendship for 
Christian neighbors, 





How America Received Layyah Barakat 
The concluding sketch in Mrs. Barakat’s story of her life 








The life record of the Syrian girl whose path was beset with narrow restrictions of Oriental cus- 
tom, with calamities of massacre days, homelessness, and often black discouragement, is a living 


commentary on Bushnell’s famous sermon, “ Every Man’s Life a Plan of God.” 


The complete 


life story, from which were taken the eight sketches that have been given in the columns of the 
Times, is published in very much fuller form in Mrs. Barakat’s book, ‘‘A Message from Mount 


Lebanon ” (The Sunday School Times Co., 75 cents). 


Barakat means “ blessings,” and Mrs. 


Barakat’s life in a special way is a message to the Christians of the land which God used to 
bless her, and which has been blessed by her ministry of thirty years. 


NE day, not long after we were installed in our 
own home, a lady came to call on me who in- 
troduced herself as the President of the Presby- 

terian Woman's Board of Foreign Missions of 
Philadelphia. She explained that she had heard of 
my arrival in the city, and had come to invite me to 
a missionary meeting soon to be held at 1334 Chest- 
nut Street, the Board rooms, I was delighted, and 
enlisted the aid of a friend to take me to the place, 
as I was not yet familiar enough with the city to find 
my way very far from home alone, That first mis- 
sionary meeting was an eye-opener to me. It was 
such a pleasure to be in touch with such nob!e women, 
and I was surprised to find how much a number of 
them knew about me. The President told them the 
story of my escape from Egypt, and all the ladies 
were hearty in their expressions of sympathy. 

Before I left the Board rooms that day I was asked 
by a Germantowai lady to come to a large missionary 
assembly to be held in her church in October. I 
longed to accept her invitation, but dared not, for I 
knew that I could never find the way to Germantown. 
So when a friend from my own Walnut Street Church, 
overhearing the conversation, offered to come and 
take me there, I was overjoyed. This first meeting 
had begun to show me that even in America there 
was still work to be done, if I could fit myself to do it. 

I must confess to a large measure of surprise when 
the day of the Germantown meeting came and the 
lady who had offered to accompany me made her 
appearance at my home. It seemed to me such a won- 
derful thing that a casual promise should be fulfilled. 
In the East I had not been accustomed to such 
fidelity. All through the brief train journey my 
heart was full of delight and anticipation, and my 
eyes were wide open, and I was hungry for knowledge. 

The church where the meeting was in session was 
a wonderful picture to my Oriental eyes, not only be- 
cause it was packed to the doors, but because I had 
not yet become accustomed to the American manner 
of mingling men and women together in one audience. 
In Egypt I had always seen a curtain hung between 
the men and the women in the churches, and in 
Syria they had been divided, each on their own side, 


like the Quakers. And when the hour for luncheon 
came, and the men and women sat down together to 
eat at the tables spread for them, I thought it was 
wonderful, for I had never seen such a thing before. 

After luncheon, however, I met with a surprise 
that was not so pleasant. I was asked if I would not 
speak briefly, for about ten minutes, in the afternoon 
meeting. ‘‘What?’’ I said, horrified. ‘‘To speak ? 
Never. I cannot speak. I am an Oriental woman 
—I was brought up under the veil. I can never 
speak.’’ Indeed, I was so timid and shy at that time 
that I was almost afraid to hear my own voice. But 
the President, a consecrated Christian woman, took 
me aside and tried to persuade me. They knew my 
whole story from childhood up, she said, and had 
prayed for me many times in all the years. Some of 
the young ladies were going to speak of the mission 
schools in Syria, and it would be a great help to them 
and to the work if I would say something about the 
school where I was educated, or about my conversion, 
or about my work as a teacher. 

My heart went down to my feet, and all my pleas- 
ure of a few minutes before was gone. 1 wished 
heartily that I had never come to that meeting. One 
person after another kept coming to me and insisting 
that I must speak, and there seemed to be no avoid- 
ing it. But I knew I was not the woman to speak in 
public, I felt so small and insignificant and my heart 
was so shaken. The more I thought of it the more 
afraid I was. At last I slipped away into a little 
ante-room and closed myself in, and there went down 
on my knees in a terrible agony. ‘‘ Lord,’’ I said, 
**they want me to speak, and thou knowest I can’t 
speak. But if this is the work thou dost want me to 
do, my life is at thy feet. Thou hast opened the 
Red Sea, and thou canst open my lips and give me 
the message. And, Lord, thou knowest I have no 
education like these others, and I have no English. 
Wilt thou open my lips and touch them with thy 
power and give me the language.’’ So I surrendered 
myself anew—a new woman in a new country, an East- 
ern woman, languageless and shrinking, in a Western 
land: And as I knelt in that littie room, I felt God's 
touch, and knew that the power to speak had come 
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to me from the hand of my loving Father. For as | 
prayed, the fear left my heart, and in its place a great 

filled my soul, I rose from my knees and went 
in to the charch., 

The audience-room was packed, On the wall hung 
the map of Syria, with the different mission stations 
indicated, When I heard my name announced as 
the next speaker, I was astonished even at myself, for 
without hesitation I rose and began to speak. I can- 
not tell what I said ; afterward I never knew. But I 
remember that as soon as the consciousness of myself 
came to me, and I felt that I was speaking, I hesi- 
tated. ‘Go on,’’ said the president, ‘‘ we understand 
you.’’ I managed to say a sentence or two more, 
then hesitated again ; then at last, ‘‘ That is the last 
of my English,’’ I said. ** When know more English 
words, speak more.’’ 

As I took my seat, a dear old Methodist minister 
rose at the back of the auditorium, leaning on his 
cane, his silvery hair shining, and asked the Chair if 
he might be allowed to say a word. I could see his 
heavenly face turned to me, as addressing me he said, 
«* My daughter from the Orient, God bless you. Go 
north and south and east and west throughout this 
Christian America, telling what God has done for 
you, and may he make you a blessing wherever you 
go.’’ I listened to his words with happiness in my 
heart, and I wondered how he knew the meaning of 
my name—for ‘‘ Barakat’’ means ** blessings.’’ 

That wonderful moment was at once the turning- 
point of my life and the benediction upon it. Howl 
look back to the vision of that venerable man of God, 
and hear his far-seeing prophecy for my future! For 


from that day my work ef speaking began ; the calls - 


to speak began to come to me, and I did not lack 
either for opportunities or for a message. It is thirty 
years now that I have spent in going ‘‘north and 
south and east and west throughout this Christian 
America,’’ and:up to now the Lord has helped me. 

Soon after I began to visit different churches to 
speak, and when I had become accustomed enough 
to the language to speak with a fair amount of fluency, 
and used enough to the ways of the country to be able 
to travel alone without fear, I made a journey into 
western Pennsylvania to meet an appointment to speak 
in one of the smaller towns. <A few miles from: our 
destination. the train came to a standstill, and we dis- 
covered that the track had been swept away by a heavy 
rain that had flooded a brook, The conductor an- 
nounced that we would be delayed at least two hours. 
I became very restless and anxious, fearing I should 
be late for my appointment, and offered to pay for a 
conveyance if one could be obained. There were 
very few passengers in the car, and only two of them 
ladies, one of whom seemed quite curious as to the 
cause of my anxiety, probably because she saw I was 
a foreigner. 

She asked me at last why I was so disturbed at the 
delay, and I explained that I must be at one of the 
churches in town to speak at eight o’ clock. 

‘« What is your subject ?’’ she asked. 

I replied that it was foreign missions. 

‘¢Oh, pshaw !’’ she said. ‘*I don’t believe in for- 
eign missions. I don’t imagine half the money we 
send to the heathen ever reaches them.’’ 

I inquired to what church she belonged, and when 
she replied that she was not a member of any church 
I looked at her in astonishment. ‘*Do you mean to 
tell me,’’ I said, ‘*that you are not a Christian ?’’ It 
was the first time I had realized that such people were 
to be met with in Christian America. 

‘*No,’’ she said, ‘‘I don’t profess Christianity.’’ 

‘Is it possible,’’ I asked, ‘‘that you live in this 
Christian land, with such privileges as you have, 
where a woman can travel from place to place.as we 
are doing, alone, with no one to molest her, and still 
speak as you do? My friend, I thought everybody in 
this country was a Christian. If you are-not one,’’ I 
added, innocently, ‘‘ you must be a heathen.”’ 

Her face flushed, and I saw from her expression 
that she was hurt or angry. ‘‘ No,"’ she said, ‘I am 
not quite a heathen.”’ 

I tried to soften the words that I saw had been too 
frank. ‘‘I did not mean to offend you,’’ I said, ‘'I 
am a foreigner, as you see, and the Bible taught me 
in my land that there are only two ways, either Chris- 
tian or heathen, either with Christ or against him. Is 
there any third way in America? If there is, tell me 
about ft, for I would like to know.”’ 

She made no answer, and to explain why I had 
thought she was a heathen I began to tell her the 
story of my life, as I have written it here. When I 
told of my imprisonment in my uncle’s house she 
began to cry ;-as I brought her to Egypt and led her 
through those three awful days of massacre and took 

(Continued on page 182) 
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LESSON FOR* APRIL 6 (Gen. 25 : 27-34; 27 : 1-45) 





Hv? you ever thought to watch the movements 
of the Holy Spirit as he carries forward the 
sublime purposes of divine redemption? Here 
he is brooding over human hearts, touching a life 
here, touching a life there, bringing these lives into 
vital relation with Jesus Christ. Instantly there are 
begun in these individual lives all the wonderful pro- 
cesses of individual salvation : the forgiveness of in- 
dividual sin, the transformation of individual character, 
the varied activities of individual Christian service. 
Is this all? Is the progress of human redemption 
simply the continuance of this process, until innu- 
merable individuals have been brought into living 
contact with Christ ? 

No, .there is more. There is another work, a 
further work of the Holy Spirit. This same Holy 
Spirit, having brought individuals into vital relation 
with Christ, now lays hold of them as a builder would 
lay hold of building material ; then by his creative 
power there suddenly springs into being a new thing, 
a living organism, possessing a life, a corporate life, 
which is other, and which is greater, than the life of 
the individual or of the individuals which are a part 
of-it. And this living organism possessing indi- 
viduality, this new creation of the Holy Spirit, we 
call the Church of Jesus Christ in the world. 

If we are willing to lend ourselves to realizing here 
on earth the supreme wish of Christ for his church, 
we naturally need to know what Christ's thought is for 
the church. What is the will of our Lord ? 


HRIST’S thought for his church is that it shall be 
that organism in which his Holy Spirit may dwell 
and through which his life and his activities may 

become manifested,. In the Old Testament and in the 
New, a favorite figure representing the people of God 
or the church of Christ is the lamp or the candle- 
stick. But the oil invariably represents the Holy 
Spirit. » The: best that the human agency or organiza- 
tion can be is the metal part of. the lamp: or the 
candlestick. It holds the oil or candle, and the oil 
or candle burns upon it, but it has no light-giving 
power in itself. That comes from the Holy Spirit. 
Now take the church,—take your thought of the 
church ; is it that? Do you think of the church in 
all of its departments as just seeking to give expres- 
sion to the life of the indwelling Holy Spirit ? 

The Holy Spirit wishes to have truth declared, 
and so, to let him have his way, you have preach- 
ing. Or again, the Holy Spirit wants to touch 
the lives of the children, and so a Sunday-school or 
a Junior Band is organized, simply to let him have 
his way in reaching those to whont he wishes to go. 
Or, again, he, the Holy Spirit, wishes to release some 
Spiritual resources that can be released only through 
prayer, so a prayer gathering is called, simply to let 
him have his way in releasing those spiritual powers 
which he wishes to focus upon distant Turkey or 
India or China, Do you think of all your church 
activities as being thus organized and maintained 
simply for the purpose of registering the will of the 
Holy Spirit ? 

Just try to think of the church in this way, and see 
how it transforms everything. Yonder is a man who 
is leading a meeting ; but you are wrong in calling 
him the leader ; the real leader is the Holy Spirit : 
the man is just there endeavoring to express the will 
and the thought of the Holy Spirit; he is just the 
spokesman of the Invisible Leader. What sympathy 
his hearers should have with him, as they know he is 
endeavoring to render this difficult service ; and when 
he speaks, with what soberness and solemnity should 
they listen to him ! 

Or here is a business meeting. It isn’t a meeting 
for one man to assert his will and to force some plan 
which he has worked out. It is just a coming to- 
gether of those who wish to discover the plan of the 
Holy Spirit ; but because the Holy Spirit thinks big 
thoughts and plans things wonderful in their detail, 
it takes many minds, going over the matter again and 
again, to bring together and to state the full thought 
and the detailed plan of the Holy Spirit. How this 
changes one’s idea of a committee meeting, of a ses- 
sion meeting, of any church business meeting ! 

Some of you are familiar with that great truth of 
Christ dwelling in the individual Christian and the 
individual just seeking to let Christ live in him mo. 
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By Charles R. Watson, D.D. 





That the Christian believer is literally a new crea- 
tion and may experience through faith the very life 
of the indwelling Christ is a truth into which many 
have gloriously entered. But do we realize that in 
God’s great plan for world redemption a second 
- new creation is wrought when individual believers 
are joined in a‘* church’’? At a recent convention 
of the United Presbyterian Brotherhood, Dr. Charles 
R. Watson, the leader of the remarkable foreign 
missionary work of that denomination, brought a 
message which challenged the men to face this 
conception of the church of Christ. The message, 
which is given here in condensed form through the 
courtesy of the United Presbyterian Brotherhood, 
sounds a call for a church that will say ‘‘ To me to 
live is Christ.” 








ment by moment. Now the truth that I am pressing 
is just the same truth, only applied to this larger, more 
complex spiritual organism, the church. It is that a 
church shall be able to say, ‘‘I, the —— Church, 
live, yet not I, but the Holy Spirit lives in me.’’ And 
that it shall seek in all its organizations and activities 
to make that utterance a reality and have everything 
it does and attempts merely expressive of what the 
Holy Spirit*wishes to do and have done. 

This is the pathway to power. One illustration 
may suffice. We are all acquainted with the China 
Inland Mission. We all know how completely and 
constantly the founder of this Mission submitted all 
the plans and policies for the development and en- 
largement of that Mission to the Holy Spirit, endeav- 
oring to leave to him the place of leadership. In 
1886 the Mission had two hundred missionaries. A 
number of them met for Bible study and prayer. 
Waiting there upon God, the Holy Spirit seemed to 
suggest that they should dare to pray for the thrust- 
ing forth of one hundred new missionaries during the 
year. It wasadaring suggestion. It would require 
not only one hundred lives, but the enlargement of 
the annual budget of the Mission by fifty thousand 
dollars. But it seemed to be the suggestion of the 
Holy Spirit, and they went forward confidently. In 
faith they even held their praise service before they 
parted, fearing they might not be together at the end 
of the year. That year six hundred candidates pre- 
sented themselves ; out of these, one hundred were 
chosen. Fearing the burden of collecting the in- 
creased funds that were needed if these had to be col- 
lected in small sums, Hudson Taylor, the founder of 
the Mission, prayed that the money might come in 
large amounts. Before the end of the year came, the 
money needed had been received and eleven gifts had 
sufficed to cover the full amount required. 


HRIST’S thought for his church is that it shall 
instantly and constantly follow the leadership of 
the indwelling Holy Spirit. If we are following 

the leadership of the Holy Spirit, do we not need to 
prepare ourselves for things which are original, new, 
unexpected, surprising ? 

Who is this Leader of the church, the Holy Spirit ? 
He is none other than the same God who created the 
universe. See the variations of his workings as he 
fashioned the material world! He made the violet, 
modest, fragrant, sweet, infinitely delicate! He also 
made the mountains, piling up their great molten 
strata, until the very clouds were pierced by their 
snowy peaks! Not even within the same spheres of 
creative power does he ever descend to a monotonous 
sameness. No two blossoms on the same stem are 
exactly alike, no two leaves on one tree, no two planets 
in one solar system, no two stars in thé same universe ! 
This God of creation who rejoices in variety and 
glories in fresh outbreaks of power, is the same God 
who, as the Holy Spirit, abides in the church of 
Christ. Is it conceivable that he will not break out 
in new and fresh forms of spiritual activity? Is it 
conceivable that he will walk in the narrow confines 
of huthan traditions, or limit himself to the daily 
commonplaces of human ideas, when he is God ? 

Just here, then, lies a danger. If he, the wonder- 
working Leader of the church, leads out in new direc- 
tions, if he suggests work or methods so new that they 








When the Church Follows Her Indwelling Leader 


have no parallel in the past, will his.church be willing 
to follow? What was the sin of Israel, if we accept 
the arraignment of the martyr Stephen? Was it not 
the absence of an open mind to the new leadings of 
God? When God wished to lead them out uf Egypt, 
were they not loth to leave the beaten pathways of 
civilization for the untried paths of the desert ? When 
he brought them to the Promised Land and endeavored 
by prophet, priest, or king to lead them along politi- 
cal pathways of superhuman wisdom, did they not 
reject the messages of God and follow the ways of 
worldly wisdom ? . 

What was the greatest danger the early church faced 
and which it so narrowly escaped? Was it not its 
hesitation to follow the leadership of the Holy Spirit, 
when that Spirit of God broke out in new directions, 
manifesting his grace even in the direction of the 
Gentiles? Such movements of grace contradicted the 
past! They contravened tradition! They were 
contrary to custom! But the strong arguments of 
Paul and the bold words of Peter and the wise counsel 
of James prevailed, and in that first conference of the 
early church at Jerusalem it was resolved to keep step 
with the leadership of the Holy Spirit. Thank God 
for that victory | But how near the church came to a 
denial of the leadership of the Holy Spirit! We 
repeat it, therefore, with emphasis, the will of Christ 
for his church is that it shall follow implicitly and 
without hesitation the leadership of the indwelling 
Holy Spirit. 


HE third characteristic of the church of Christ as tt 
lies in the thought of its Lord is that it stall have 

a love that is perfect, a love in which corporate 
selfishness has been crucified. This thought is quite 
clear to us when we apply it to the individual.. Christ 


‘wants first place in the individual believer's heart. 


He will not consent to second place with self occupy- 
ing first place. Self must be denied and crucified. 
But why, my friends, should we not know of a church 
loving its Lord with a like selfless devotion? By what 
right may selfishness be tolerated in the corporate life 
of the church when it is not allowed in the individual 
life of the believer ? 

We need not take time to prove the existence of a 
corporate self and of corporate selfisliness, It is 
there. It is just as real a thing as individual selfish- 
ness, and you will find it asserting itself selfishly 
again and again. It may be in the local church when 
the mere preferences and whims of the members out- 
weigh a consideration of the needs of the community 
or the opportunities of the kingdom. It may appear 
in some denominational policy, which aims more at 
self-aggrandizement than at the salvation of men, or 
which shitks hard and sacrificial service because it 
might weaken the denomination. Imagine Paul say- 
ing, ‘‘I will not go into Pamphylia; it might cost me my 
life.’” Imagine Livingstone saying, ‘I will not go to 
Africa; it will endanger my health.’’ In the individ- 
ual’s allegiance to Christ we expect self to he cruci- 
fied. We expect men to serve, if need be, unto mar- 
tyrdom. Why not a church with a like devotion? 
Why not a martyr church? May we not apply the 
words of Christ as truly to the corporate life of the 
church as to the individual life of the Christian : ‘*The 
church that saveth its life shall lose it, and the church 
that loseth its life for my sake shall find it’’ ? 


HERE is a fourth and final characteristic to be 
noted in the will of Christ for his church. It is that 
the church's obedience and love be focussed upon 

the great Kingdom purposes of God. The question 
forces itself persistently upon us, What is to be the great 
objective of this Spirit-doiminated life, of this perfect 
obedience, and of this self-forgetful love of the church 
of Christ? What is it all to be aimed at? And to 
this question we give the answer, The great objective 
is to be found in the great Kingdom purposes of God. 
We might have used the phrase, ‘‘the evangelistic 
and missionary purposes of God,"’ but I prefer the 
broader, more inclusive phrase, ‘‘the Kingdom pur- 
poses of God.”’ 

No one of us perhaps may claim any very large 
place in the church of Christ. Each of us doubtless 
may claim membership in some congregation. But, 
if so, we are only one of one hundred or five hundred 
who are also members of that congregation. And 
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that congregation is just a tiny part of the great church 
of Christ in America and of the greater church of 
Christ in the world. Yet listen to this, my fellow- 
men ; I believe it will be entirely sufficient for the 
great purposes of Christ, as he seeks to realize here 
upon earth his will for his church, if you and I, stand- 
ing in the places where God has put us, shall seek to 
realize there the will of Christ for his church. If only 
the will of Christ could be realized, even in any small 
part of the great church of Christ in the world ; if only 
somewhere men could see a church, however small, 
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surrendering itself fully to the indwelling life of the 
Holy Spirit, responding promptly to the leadings of 
the Spirit, loving its Lord with a perfect love and focus- 
ing its life and love upon the ki urposes of 
Christ ; if men could have this ‘ideal of Christ ‘visual- 
ized for them somewhere, methinks it would not be 
impossible or difficult for our Lord to discover some 
way whereby this ideal of a spiritualized church would 
become actual in every part of his great church 
throughout all the world. 
PHILADELPHIA. 











When Worship of Confucius was Ordered 


The Story of Lin Yung Li - ° ° ° e 






By the Rev. Charles E. Scott 





OME of the last steps in a long series of system- 
atic outrages of the Manchu dynasty upon the 
rights of the people that were as tinder to 
the great Chinese revolution are now gener- 
ally known, One of these outrages that struck 
Christianity a blow in the face came when 
the government set up the tablet of Confucius 
in its schools, and required all teachers and 
pupils, no less than officials, to worship it. 
By this neat stroke of religious intolerance, 
matched by few of China's worst princes and 
rulers during hundreds of years, all the Chris- 


= U’$ tians were instantly barred from eligibility to 
gy government service—this despite all treaty 


guarantees, 

But they had not reckoned with a power that, ener- 
gizing a man, enables him to break, in one hour and 
absolutely; with a hoary past, a power that changes 
his loyalty from a monarch to an eternal principle ; a 
power that makes him hate intrencled wrong, inso- 
lent and arrogant, with a perfect hatred ; a power that 
makes him endure with joy persecution for righteous- 
ness’ sake, as seeing him who is invisible. That 
power is Christianity. 

That power in China has raised up not one Sun 
Wen (Sun Yat Sen), but a multitude, these others of 
sinaller calibre than this ‘‘ Washington of New 
China,'’ but each in his own place brave, intrepid, 
self-sacrificing for the general good, and loyal to the 
example and ideals of Christ. May I tell you of such 
a one, whose attitude in the recent crisis is duplicated 
in many other Chinese, throughout the provinces and 
over seas,—which attitude explains much of the revo- 
lution and of the republic ? 

And I must begin with our noble Dr, Calvin W. 
Mateer, founder of the Tengchow College, and who 
being dead yet speaketh. His students are scattered in 
responsible positions all over this vast land. Every- 
where they are intellectual leaders, and everywhere 
loyal to Christ. Associated with Dr. Mateer was our 
honored Dr. W. M. Hayes, still with us, These two 
missionary leaders, desiring through their teaching to 
do all possible to overthrow the heathen superstitions 
that bow the people as in a brazen frison pen, made 
a specialty of a strong science department in the col- 
lege that they had built up. One.of the most prom- 
ising of their scientific pupils was Lin Yung Li, who 
became a specialist in geology, and later, for many 
years, a co-teacher with them, 

After Yuan Shi Kai became governor of historic, 
‘*sacred Shantung,'’ he, because of the benefit ac- 
cruing to his sons under the tutelage of American 
missionaries came to feel the need of a ‘‘ Western 
learning’’ provincial university in his capital, and 
forthwith he took steps to meet that need. Casting 
about for the proper man to launch such a project— 
a man of sufficient calibre, both-as to character, 
learning, and executive ability—he invited Dr. Hayes 
to become the first president of that great institution. 
The latter accepted on condition of being given a free 
hand in the administration, in the shaping of courses, 
in the selection of text-bocks, and in the choice of 
Jaculty. It goes without saying that he sought strong 
Christian professors. He chose tested men. Few 
could he know better than some of his old students 
who were teaching with him. So among those chosen 
for the staff at Tsinaufu was Lin Yung Li. From the 
beginning he was a marked man, both in native abil- 
ity, professional equipment, and in witness-bearing. 

Later, with the university well established, Dr. 
Hayes heeded an even more urgent call, to the chair 
of theology in the Theological Seminary of the Shan- 
tung Christian University, founded jointly by the 
American Presbyterian and English Baptist Missions. 
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And Lin Yung Li, together with his Christian co- 
teachers, all friends and pupils of Dr. Hayes, were left 
in the heathen school to fight a battle of Christian 
witness that in the absence of their revered’ mentor 
and leader was harder by far than it had ever been 
with him near by. 

The understanding had been that they were to be 
unmolested and unembarrassed on account of. their 
religious. beliefs, But under the manipulation of the 
Manchu officials their rights were gradually invaded, - 
until the stroke—the apotheosizing of Confucius, fol- 
lowed by the sweeping order for all pupils and teach- 
ers to worship his tablet—fell. 

What would the Christian professors now do? It 
is to be remembered that, from the day when as 
small boys they left their native mud villages—filthy, 
squalid, repulsive to a degree—to attend the ‘‘ foreign- 
devil’’ school, they had been ushered into a new 
world of physical comfort, intellectual light, and 
spiritual life. For years they had enjoyed the pleas- 
ant and congenial work of teaching in a mission col- 
lege, and at a comfortable salary. They had also 
grown accustomed to the honorable name and posi- 
tion of ‘‘ professor'’ in a great government university, 
with all the ec/a¢ it brings in China, Their salaries 
at this stage far exceeded anything they could hope 
to receive in a church or private school, They ‘were 
‘*acclimatized’’ to comparative luxury and power, so 
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One of the Apostles of the New China 


The revolution that is too big to comprehend has 
been called a “ student rebellion.”” And Christian mis- 
sions made the students. Lin Yung Li, set down in 
the midst of a heathen university to teach Christ and 
“** Western learning.” is a type of the Chinese follow- 
ers of the “ Washington of New China,” Sun Yat 
Sen. Li's story takes us to the throbbing center of 
the movement that broke the shell of old China and 
ushered in the new day in which the Christian mis- 
sionary and the native Christian scholar will join in 
molding a mighty nation. 
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to speak. It was practically certain they could find 
no new position during the school year. It was un- 
thinkable that they would want to return to the old 
life back in the home vi life of mental torpor 
and moral stagnation, not to speak of many elements 
entering in to make it a loathsome environment. 
Would they choose the old life ? 

A mere bow and a genuflexion would suffice to 
save them from it all. When the day of decision 
came, with professors and students gathered in the 
great hall to witness, like saints, martyrs, and prophets 
of greater note they refused to worship the image. 
Their speedy dismissal followed. However, the ex- 
ample of that bold stand greatly impressed the student 
body. They could not forget the sight of those who 
would not be muzzled and who bowed not the knee, 
And remember, this Chinese Revolution was a ‘‘ stu- 
dent rebellion.’’ The example of .a Daniel is never 
lost upon his younger friends. 

With no bitterness in their hearts, these Christian 
teachers returned to their homes, in some cases to be 
abused by heathen relatives for their stupid perver- 
sity. They betook themselves to self-examination 
and prayer, beseeching God to avenge his own cause. 
One day, only a few months since, Lin Yung Li had 
his revenge—of the choicest, sweetest kind, 
in a large audience in our local church, and heard a 
college Young Men’s Christian Association secretary 
tell how, since the establishment of the Republic, a 
new spirit had shaken that university—how the 
highest provincial officials eagerly co-operated with 
the secretary in his recently-held student-meetings 
there ; how over a thousand students, accompanied 
by their professors, attended in a body—a glad and 
unhampered worship service, in which the secre 
talked straight, preaching Christ and him crucified. 
What an occasion and what an audience of potentiali- 
ties! Nearly all of those men, probably, to be among 
China’s future officials! And not one of them a 
Christian, and many of them ignorant of having ever 
heard the Christian doctrine preached. But there 
they were, hungry to learn the Way of Life. Truly 
‘«God moves in a mysterious way his wonders to 
perform.”’ 

And Lin Yung Li was glad ; glad in the realization 
of answered prayer ; glad that he had trusted God to 
deal’ with a situation too difficult for himself to 
handle ; glad that he had been willing for his own 
extremity to spell God's opportunity ; glad that now, 
by tested faith, he knew the truth: ‘‘ They that are 
with us are more than they that are with them.’’ 

And now Lin Yung Li has been invited back, at an 
increased salary, to the provincial university from 
which the Manchu officials dismissed him for not 
worshiping the tablet of Confucius, 


TSINGTAU, CHINA, 
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How America Received Layyah Barakat 
(Continued from page 180) 


her with me in niy flight, her tears rolled down ; when 
I drew the picture of our coming to Philadelphia, and 
she saw me sitting in despair on the steps of Dr. Dana’s 
house, her eyes opened wide, and she interrupted me. 
‘«Is it possible,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ that you have been 
through all these things? I would never have be- 
lieved it, had I seen it in print, but I cannot doubt it 
when I look into your face. Madame, indeed I am a 
heathen woman, and the heathen are better than I, 
for we grow so accustomed from our childhood to hear- 
ing the old story that we do not appreciate it like those 
who hear it for the first time. There is no price set 
upon it for us to pay. But,’’ she went on, ‘‘now that 
I have seen you and heard such a story from your 
lips, I promise you that I will be a Christian woman, 
God helping me. More than that, I shall go home 
and begin to do all I can for the cause of foreign 
missions.”’ 

The two hours of delay were over ; 4 train from the 
other direction arrived and turned back to carry us to 
our destination. But the delay had been well worth 
while. As I, left the train my new friend kissed me 
good by. ‘‘If we do not meet again here,’’ she said. 
«I hope we’ ll meet in heaven.’ And that we shall, 
I am sure, 

It is such occurrences as this that make me feel 
that all the difficulties and hardships I had to pass 
through in the first half of my life were cause only for 
rejoicing, if God could make them the means of help- 
ing other souls to see the light ; if he could make of 
me an object-lesson to teach others the truth of his 
over-watching care and love, and of the value of the 
foreign mission work that made me what I am. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 6 (Gen. 25 . 27-34; 27 : 1-45) 
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“‘Coatining Church. and ‘School in One Service 


How the great Sunday-school slogan, “Al the jae school in the church, ” is being answered by the combina- 
tion service of church and school is shown in Mr: Frank L. Brown’s department on the Home and Sunday-school 








Nine Reasons for the Combined Service 


E Hage’ great slogans have been successively em- 
: phasized in the modern Sunday-school advance 
movement. The first, ‘‘All the community in 
the Sunday-school,’’ came as the result of the vision 
that the Sunday-school existed not simply for church 
families, but -for the last person in the community. 
The second, ‘All the church in the Sunday-school,"’ 
was sounded because of the right conception of the 
place of the Sunday-school as the Bible teaching 
service of the entire church. The third and more 
recent cry is, ‘‘ All the Sunday-school in the church 
service,’’ and has come because of the general failure 
in the church attendance of the school membership. 

All three are needed for a rounded vision of the 
place that the Sunday-school is surely to occupy in its 
relation to the home, the community, and the church. 
Nothing less can be admitted if we know that, rightly 
organized and rightly led, the Sunday-school is the 
solvent of the problems that have brought these 
slogans to the fore. 

In this and possibly later issues we shall deal 
with the combination church and Sunday-school serv- 
ice as a possible solution of the problem of bringing 
all the church into the Sunday-school and all the 
Sunday-school into the church service. The number 
of successes entitles the plan at least to serious con- 
sideration. The feasibility of the plan and the cor- 
rectness of the principle must be admitted ; modifica- 
tions may be required to fit the conditions of particu- 
lar communities. To united parents and children, the 
entire home in Christian worship and Bible study is 
worth while as an objective. 

. Abundant reason for a trial of some such plans in 
many communities comes from a consideration of the 
following : 


i. The Sunday-school is dignified as an institution. It 
is not made by this plan a preamble or a postlude to the 
church service. 

-2. Sufficient time is given for its important work instead 
of a scant hour. 

3. The pastor has a definite part in the service, and a 
chance for a message to his entire flock. 

4. Instead of concentrating his strength on two sermons 
as his Sunday contribution; he can preach one sermon and 
give some time to teaching a large adult class of men or 
women, or conducting a teacher-training class of young 
people to develop them for future leadership in the church, 

5. The faithful Sunday-school teacher is not put to 
the disadvantage of attendance at three Sunday services. 

6. Admissions into church membership at the combina- 
tion services naturalize this step to the children and young 
people. 

7. One opening and closing service economizes time, 
and gives opportunity for joyous yet dignified worship. 

8. There is no dismissal or doxology between the two 
services to give opportunity for an exodus of children or 
adults. 

9. Parents can accompany their children to and from 
the morning service when combined.—/rank L. Brown, 
Brooklyn, 
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Forty Percent Increase 


OR several years we have had a combination serv- 
ice. Those that were at first most skeptical are 
convinced that it is better than the former 

method. We begin at 10 A.M., make our opening 
worship the very best practicable, our church choir 
leading the music. At 10.30 we go to the classes ; 
at 11.05 the bells ring, and a minute is given to get 
ready to march. The music in the church auditorium 
begins immediately, —at 11.06,—and the church 
service begins. The sermon is thirty-five minutes 
long. The Lord’s Supper follows the sermon and 
offering, and we are out at 12.20 P.M. 

We expect all but the primary children to remain 
to church ; a kindergarten is conducted for the chil- 
dren in another room, We are just now revising our 
program to give the Sunday-school reports on the 
blackboard before the sermon and just after the march 
or processional. 

The combination plan has improved the attendance 
of church members at the Sunday-school forty or 
fifty percent. It has helped the attendance of Sun- 
day-school pupils at the church service in about equal 
ratio.— J. J. Spencer, Lexington, Ky. 


Mr. Frank L. Brown, Field Secretary of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, who during 1912 con- 
ducted in The Sunday School Times the depart- 
ment on “* The Home and the Sunday-school,’’ is 
now traveling through the Orient with the tour 
party of Commission No. 4 of the World’s Sunday 
School Convention (Zurich). This Commission, of 
which Mr. H. J. Heinz is chairman and Mr. Brown 
secretary, purposes to study the childhood of the 
Orient with a view to bringing the Sunday-school 
forces to do efficient work in that vast field. Ina 
future issue Mr. Brown will give to The Sunday 
School Times readers a glimpse of the plans and 
personnel of the tour party, and of the unusual 
significance that attaches to this Oriental trip. He 
also hopes to continue the ‘“‘ Home and Sunday- 
school ” department as he has opportunity. 








A Combination Program 


HE following is a copy of the program which we 
used in our own church here, the Kingston Bap- 
tist, in connection with the combination service 

beginning at 10. 30 o'clock : 


Song, congregation. 

Prayer, superintendent 

Le Thirty minutes in classes. 
_ Baraca, Mr. Powers ; Philathea, Dr. Spilman, 

Song, congregation. 

Announcements, the superintendent. 

Offering, offertory by the choir. 

Prayer. 

Song, congregation. 

Scripture reading. 

Sermon. 

Song, congregation. 

Benediction. 


I use this kind of program in connection with our 
Southern Baptist Assembly work all summer, and find 
that it works admirably. It has about everything to 
commend it, and so far as I can see, no objectionable 
features.— B. W. Spilman, Kingston, N. C. 


When the Honor Roll Was Started 


OM an old-fashioned, haphazard school, our 

Sunday-school has been developed into an 

‘A 1," graded school, housed in a new building 
erected for utility, and equipped with all that at pres- 
ent seems to be needed. The school is not large, the 
enrolment being a little more than three hundred, 
but it is particularly strong numerically in the Junior 
and Intermediate departments, boys predominating. 

We have always assembled for closing in the church 
auditorium, that being the only one we have. Our 
school opens at 9.45 A.M., and continues until 10. 45. 
It was formerly our custom to dismiss the school at 
10.45, the preaching service beginning at 11.00, . It 
was disheartening to see nearly all the boys in the 
Junior and Intermediate departments go home before 
the preaching service, so we determined to combine 
the preaching and teaching services. 

An honor roll was established, and rivalry began 
between departments and classes to see which would 
make the best average, on the following basis : At- 
tendance at Sunday-school, 50; punctuality, 10; 
lesson studied, to ; Bible in hand, 10; attended 
preaching, 19; offering made, 10: total, 100, To 
be on the honor roll, one must rank 100. To rank 
100, one must attend preaching service. 

Our program for the present is as follows : 

9-45 : Opening of each department by its own 
superintendent, in its own quarters, lasting fifteet 
minutes. 

10.00: Lesson period, each class in its own room, 
thirty minutes. 

10,30 : Church auditorium being empty, on signal 
the pianist plays the march, and the school files into 
the auditorium, Beginners leading, and in order of 
grade, fill the central portion of the church, the class 
having the best average grade. supporting the school 
banner. 


This takes just two minutes, when the music 
changes to some stirring, devotional hymn, as ‘‘ Joy 
to the World,’’ when, without signal, the schoel 
stands and sings one verse, seating at close without 
signal. Then follow about ten minutes of Bible 
drill and prearranged program, full of spirit, ending 
with birthday greeting song to those who have passed 
a birthday since last session. There is no dismissal, 
but immediately follows a hymn by the choir, which 
has taken position in the meantime, and the regular 
preaching service continues, The superintendent of 
the Primary department escorts the little folks that 
are not to remain for the sermon to a side door, 
where they are dismissed. 

Exclusive of the Primary department, not more 
than ten percent of the school leave, and each 
Sunday that percentage decreases. It is inspir- 
ing to our pastor to be able to preach to the very 
class he wishes to reach, the unconverted young peo- 
ple of our Bible-school. As the great majority of 
our church-members, two hundred and fifty, are en- 
rolled in the Bible-school, the plan meets with the 
approval of all, and while it has not materially in- 
creased the enrolment in the Bible-school, it has in- 
creased the attendance at that service, largely 
attributable to the honor system. Needless to 
say, it has greatly increased the attendance at the 
morning preaching service. We believe that no part 
of our church-house is too good for our children, and 
if the carpet wears out by the tread of little feet, there 
are other Carpets, not nearly so valuable as the souls 
of our young people.—Frank L. Smith, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
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Quarter of a Town in Sunday-School 


HREE years ago we began what we call the As- 
sembly Service. Our Sunday-school, atcording 
to the old plan, began at 9 A. M. and continued 

for one and a half hours ; then came public worship 
at 10:30. There were practically two opening and two 
closing services for many of my people who were in 
both services. I broached the subject of one service 


in the morning and the official board fell into the - 


scheme heartily. We save a half hour at each end of 
the seryice. We begin at 9:30, as we would preaching 
service, with hymn, Apostles’ Creed, prayer, and song. 
Then we have class study fora half hour. After class 
study we all meet in the auditorium with a hymn 
which is really the second hymn of public worship. 

The church organist plays while the adjustments 
are being made. After the hymn come the Sunday- 
school report, Psalter, announcements, anthem, ser- 
mon, closing hymn, benediction. We are out by 
11:15. This gives us thirty minutes for class study 
and thirty minutes for the sermon. 

Our enrolment went up from 275 to 585, in a county 
seat of 2000. I teach aclassof men. About 15 men 
were present under the old plan. Now we have 130 
men in my class. It is practically a bisiness men’s 
class. This is my fourth year as pastor, and the 
audiences are large and the Sunday-school attendance 
keeps up remarkably well. 

Visitors tell us we have a large and unusual atten- 
dance of young folks at the preaching service, I 
have always felt that where two services are held in 
the forenoon and the one service is closed before the 
other begins there is a psychological moment of 
dismissal of the scholars and a subtle invitation to 
avoid the preaching service. Under this system both 
Sunday-school and public worship receive equal em- 
phasis, for they are one. And it puts the matter of 
religious education where it belongs. Our motto is 
the whole Sunday-school in the church, and the en- 
tire church in the Sunday-school. 

Of course any schemé must be worked, and we have 
unsolved problems yet. But we are exceedingly 
gratified at the way this matter has worked out. I 
am sure many others will try it, now that the pioneer- 
ing has been done. You see we have one quarter of 
our population in the Sunday-school. 

At the time we introduced the change I issued cards 
with the new order of service and had the teachers in- 
struct the scholars in the meaning of the new system. 
So we were ready for it when the time came. — Vernon 
Wade Wagar, Mille rsburg, Ohio. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


ID you ever read 3 nenpenes great story ‘‘ Henry 
smond”? If you did, you will remember 
Father Holt, the Jesuit, who was always plot- 

ting mystetiously and running hither and yon, 
scheming all the time to restore the family of the 
Stuarts to the English throne. But his plots some- 
how never came to anything. You will remember 
how Esmond himself ent into the last of these 
schemes, which was to bring the young Prince James 
over from France, and by a sudden coup to present 
him to the English le immediately on the death 
of his sister Anne. he ve went all right, the 
rince was brought over, and there was every chance 
hat he would be proclaimed wee. The critical mo- 
ment came, the nobles were gathered, and the hour 
had struck,—a kingdom was in his grasp, but the 
prince was not there. He could not be found. Be- 
witched by the pretty face of the ambitious and 
heartless Beatrice, he had ridden away from London 
to follow up his flirtation with her. So it came to 
s that George II] was proclaimed King of Eng- 
and, and James lost his empire. He sold his birth- 
right for a pretty face, just as Esau sold his for a 
mess of pottage, and as many a man is to-day selling 
his life’s chances for some paltry trifle of present 
pleasure. 





The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the Times.] 


In order to get at the real meaning of this lesson, 
the teacher must gain a clear grasp of the meaning 
and uses of the various terms, and the customs of life 
involved. The moral aspects of the narrative show 
up like black lines on a white sheet, when it is made 

rfectly plain just what took place. In order, there- 
fore, to get the true message of the lesson, we must 
endeavor to get at just what took place, and inter- 

ret the coarse indifference of Esau, the craft of 
acob and Rebekah, and the weak attempt of Isaac 
to defeat what he knew to be the divine will. 

Dr. Thomas’ notes should be first studied. Then 
add what Dr. Mackie gives of the interpretation of 
the terms of the story, and Dr. Clow will show you 
the interpretation of the acts of various dramatis 
persona, and Mr. Ridgway gives the same moral 
questions as they occur in our modern life. 

Actions show character, and the most profitable, 
as well as the most interesting, way to teach this les- 
son is to make it a study of the characters of the four 
persons concerned in the plot. 


The Class in Session 
In this, as in all these narratives of the patriarchal 
families, we shall miss the secret if we fail to remem- 
ber that behind all lay the great plan of God to _ 
duce a race of men that should lead the world in 
truth. The promise to Abraham must be fulfilled. 
The particular persons on whom the promise rested 
were a selfish and treacherous group, but in spite 
of their schemes God's plan was carried through. 
This is the key to the story, as Dr. Thomas says in 
his rary | paragraph, and as Professor Clow 
sketches in his first paragraph. The verses in chap- 
ter 25 show the differing types of character possessed 
by the two sons of Isaac. Esaw was a sport,—a lov- 
ing, coarse, unreligious man, who cared more for a 
good hunt and a full stomach than for any vague 
romise of the unseen God of his grandfather Abra- 
am. Jacob was mean, crafty, and selfish, but he 
was thoughtful. Professor Clow sketches the two 
rfectly in his second paragraph. Now Esau was 
he older, and by the common law was the head of 
the family upon the death of their father, an honor 
that seemed vague to him in comparison with his im- 
mediate comfort. Dr. Thomas describes it in his 
note on chapter 25 : 31. Maybe Jacob felt that if the 
promise that the younger was to rule the elder was 
ever to come true, he would have to help make it 
come true. In other words, he did not see how Jeho- 
vah could bring his promise.to pass, and he sought to 
bring it to pass by a mean and unworthy trick. He 
found Esau in an extremity of hunger, and took ad- 
vantage of that extremity. Dr. Clow's third para- 
graph describes it, and Dr. Mackie gives the critical 
setting that makes it seem real. : 
After this there is a period of development, until 
the fruit of the dishonest heart of Jacob and of his 
still more dishonest mother, Rebekah, is ripe. Evi- 
dently here was a divided family,—Isaac and Esau 
on one side and Jacob and Rebekah on the other. 
All knew that it was God's promise that Jacob should 
be the successor to the family promise first given 
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LESSON 1. APRIL 6. JACOB AND ESAU 


Genesis 25 : 27-34; 27: 1-45. Commit Genesis 27 : 33, 34 
Golden Text: Jehovah is a God of justice; blessed are all they that wait for him.—Isaiah 30 : 18 


Read Genesis 25-27 


22 And Jacob went near unto Isaac his father ; and he felt 
him, and said, ‘The voice is Jacob's voice, but the hands are 
the hands of Esau. 23 And he discerned him not, because his 
hands were hairy, as his brother Esau’s hands: so he blessed 
him. 24 And he said, Art thou my very son Esau? And he 
said, I am. 25 And he said, B it near to me, and I will 
eat of my son's venison, that my soul may bless thee. And he 


brought it near to him, and he did eat: and he brought him: 


wine, and he drank. 26 And his father Isaac said unto him, 
Come near now, and kiss me, my son. And he came near, 
and kissed him : and he smelled the smell of his raiment, and 
blessed him, and said, 

See, the smell of my son 

Is as the smell of a field which Jehovah hath blessed : 
28 And God give thee of the dew of heaven, 

And of the fatness of the earth, 

And plenty of grain and new wine : 
29 Let peoples serve thee, 

And nations bow down to thee : 

Be lord over thy brethren, 

And let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee : 

Cursed be every one that curseth thee, 

And blessed be every one that blesseth thee. 

$0 And it came to pass, as soon as Isaac had made an end 
of blessing Jacob, and Jacob was yet scarce gone out from the 
resence of Isaac his father, that Esau his brother came in 

rom his hunting. gr And he also made savory food, and 
brought it unto his father ; and he said unto his father, Let 
my father arise, and eat of his son's venison, that thy soul may 
bless me. ? And Isaac his father said unto him, Who art 
thou? And he said, I am thy son, thy first-born, Esau. 
And Isaac trembled very exceedingly, and said, Who then is 
he that hath taken venison, and brought it me, and I have 
eaten of all before thou camest, and have blessed him? yea, 
and he shall be blessed. 34 When Esau heard the words of 
his father, he cried with an exceeding great and bitter cry, and 
said unto his father, Bless me, even me also, O my father. 


Zhe American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to peregreghe by num- 
the Times.) 

Genesis 25 : 30.—What was the red pottage ? (Mackie, 
2.) ' 

Verse 31,— What did Jacob mean by his brother’s birth- 
right? (Thomas; Clow, 3; Pucker; Gray, 4; Class in 
Session, 1.) 

Verse 32. —Why did Esau believe that he was about to 
die? pega 

Verse 34.—What is meant by the statement ‘ Esau de- 
spised his birthright ’’ ? (Thomas ; Clow, 3; Pucker; Gray, 
4; Class in Session, 1.) 

Genesis 27 : 4.—- What do the words ‘‘soul’’ and 
** bless’? mean here? Why did Isaac feel that he must 
have a meal of venison before he could bestow his blessing 
on Esau? (Thomas.) 

Verses 6-10,—Why was Rebekah so anxious that Jacob 
should receive his father’s blessing instead of Esau? 
(Thomas; Clow, 4; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 21.—Did Isaac have some doubt as to whether 
Esau or Jacob was standing before him? (Thomas.) 

Verse 29.—-What Hy les’? and ‘‘ nations’’ did Isaac 
refer to in expressing the at that they would serve and 
bow down to Jacob? Is it likely that Isaac would have 
given Esau the same blessing as he now gives to Jacob? 
(Thomas; Gray, 7.) 

Verse 4g. Does this mean that the blessing which 
Jacob obtained by guile could not be recalled ?. (Thomas ; 
Clow, 5; Gray, 7; Class in Session, 3.) 

Verse 36.—What is the meaning of the name Jacob? 
Why did Esau blame some for having taken away his 
birthright, inasmuch as he had agreed to sell it? (Thomas; 
Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 40,—What is the meaning of the latter part of this 
yerse, ‘* When thou shalt break loose, thou shalt shake his 
yoke off thy neck’? ? In what way was this prophecy ful- 
filled? (Thomas; Gray, 7.) 

Verse 41.—Why did Esau decide to wait until his father’s 
death before taking vengeaace-on his brother? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 43.— Where was Haran? (Thomas.) 

Verse 45.—Why did Rebekah speak of being bereaved 
of both her sons in one day? (Thomas, ) 


ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue o 








to Abraham. Isaac evidently meant to give it to 
Esau despite the wish of Goa, and Rebekah meant 
that her favorite son should have it even at the price 
of treachery. Professor Clow’s fourth paragraph 
shows this. Rebekah really plays the most unwor- 
thy part in this unsavory scheme. It was she who 
agen it, and put the lie in Jacob’s mouth, though 

eé was an apt pupil, to be sure. Isaac himself is 
guilty. He was like Esau,—comfort-loving and blind 
to the will of God. So the nasty thing went on, and 
Jacob knelt and received that. prophetic blessing that 
God gave first to Abraham and meant to give to him, 
and that would have come to him anyhow, and would 
have come untainted if he had had the faith to let 
God work out his own plans. Study the blessing it- 
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self. Dr. Thomas’ notes on 27 : 29, 33 will serve as 
a guide, and Dr. Mackie will add reality to it. 

en Esau comes in too late, and both he and his 
father realize what has been done, Isaac trembled 
to see how near he had come to defeating God's plan. 
Professor Clow’s fifth paragraph describes that trem- 
bling. So out of it all there results precisely what 
God p , but it is smeared and spoiled by the 
unworthiness of this family treachery, and embitters 
the life of all the survivors. 

There is a grim menace in Esau’s ‘‘comforting” 
himself with the thought of his revenge. Professor 
Clow shows the result in his last paragraph,—the 
peace and felicity all gone, and gone so causelessly. 


The Lesson 

The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God. The great light of this incident is that it shows 
how men spoil their own happiness by not believin 
that God can do what he promises, ad Jacob an 
Rebekah been willing to let the management of that 
blessing rest in the hands of God, it would have come 
to Jacob somehow and have come—clean. He got it 


‘—for God meant him to have it—but his treacher 


brought with it a life of regret and misery. Theen 
never justifies the means, All his life long Jacob 
paid for this treachery. His troubles with Laban 


and Esau, the rebellions of his own sons, the sorrow 


attendant on the fortunes of Dinah his daughter, and 
seep and Benjamin, his favorite sons; so that when 
an old man, standing before, Pharaoh, he said: ‘‘ Few 
and evil have been my days.” Pity the man born with 
ne prospects that must say that when he looks 

ack over his trail. Contrast this with David, who 
refused to kill Saul to gain a throne that God had 
promised him. David waited for his throne, and it 
came to him clean. Jesus waited for his kingdom, 
even through a cross, and it came and is coming spot- 
less and eternal, the everlasting throne of the King. 


Questions for Class Use Pe renteia ty 

1, Why was Esau unworthy of leading the family in the 
covenant ? °. 43 sa 
. 2. In what way do young persons to-day’sell their ‘birth- 
right ? ve fF 

3- What makes you think that Jacob appreciated 
divine promise ? 

4- Why was Rebekah more guilty than Jacob? 

5. What was Isaac’s guilt in this whole thing ? 

6. How many lies did Jacob tell? 

7. Why do ill-gotten gains bring no joy ? 

Other Teaching Points 

How few young men realize that they have a birthright, 
and that all they have to do is to work hard and keep clean 
and wait for it to come, Laugh at Esau, but his silly bar. 
gain is repeated every day. ' 

‘*Upon me be thy curse, my son,’’ said Rebekah, and 
so it was. Rebekah never saw her favorite son again 
after this incident was closed and he fled from Esau’s 
wrath, 

How could that mother and son lie so heartlessly to that 
helpless old man? It was brutal, As one old commen- 
tator says: ‘* Had it been me, I’d have dropped: the 
dish.”* But they paid,—ob, how they paid! 

Esau was more sinned against than sinning in this event, 
but he would not have had the blessing anyhow, for God 
planned otherwise. He came in too late, and somehow 
one thinks of those who are shut out into the outer dark- 
ness that Jesus spoke of, 

Many a man spoils his blessings by grabbing for them. 
The only thing that is completely satisfactory is the thing 
that comes sweet and untainted just as it ought to come. 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 

, (Gen. 28 : 10-22.) 

The Bible tells the truth about men. Jacob’s life 
is not related to show that he was ideal. But the 
record of his life shows how God takes a sinner and 
labors and works with him and develops him. There 
was only one good thing about Jacob,—he believed 
in God, and believed that God's friendship was worth 
having. With that one little strand of goodness God 
leads Faced on to a ripe spiritual life. 


1. Why did Jacob have to leave home ? 

2. Why did his parents not want him to marry a heathen 
wife ? 

3. Whom was he being sent to visit ? 

4. Why do you think that Jacob did not really under. 
stand the nature of the blessing he inherited? 

5. See if you can discover in the lesson 


When it’s a good thing to have relatives. 
When dreaming amounts to something. 
When an escaping rascal was safe. 
When a dull conscience woke up. 

A New Year’s resolution. 

God’s dividends, 


Evanston, ILL. 


the 


- LESSON FOR. APRIL 6 (Gen. 25 : 27-34: 27 : 1-45) 


A Tangled Skein 
By the Rev, Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


HE deepest impression left on a mind after read- 
ing this s of Jacob and Esau is the folly, as 
well as the sin, of forgetting God’s will the 

working of God's hand in our lives. This is a very 
human s , in which men who claimed to be men 
of faith, and to be under God’s special care, never- 
theless left him out of account, and by plot and 
scheme and crafty outwitting of each other thought 
to turn events to their own advantage. 
historian makes clear is that God is long-suffering, 
but he does not relax his watchful vigilance, and that 
he overrules all men’s cunning devices, while all 
they accomplish is to make of their lives a tangled 
skein, 

We see into the heart of these incidents when we 
keep in mind the contrast between Esau and Jacob. 
Never were brothers, often enough unlike each other, 
so entirely dissimilar. In physique, in mental en- 
dowment, in spiritual sensibility, they are far apart. 
Esau is broad-shouldered, | imbed, with a strong 
arm and a keen eye, an athlete and a huntsman. 
Jacob is of moderate height and strength, and his 
smooth skin and pale face attest his lower physical 
fitness. Esau is a big, blundering, thick-headed 
fellow, without insight, and scornful of knowledge. 
Jacob is reflective, cunning, far-seeing, a shrewd 
Judge of men and of his brother, the typical Jew of 
all the generations. Esau is a man devoid of spirit- 
ual vision or desire, ‘‘a profane person,” as he is 
described in a perfect phrase in Hebrews. He was 

rofane,—that is, entirely irreligious. Jacob, beneath 
his craft, cherished a reverence for the unseen, 
nursed the craving for the spiritual blessing of his 
father, and lived by a certain low grade and yet real 
faith in God. This was his saving salt, despite the 
marked flaws in his character. For this reason, God 
was known as the God of Abraham and of Isaac and 
of Jacob. We shall fail to understand the dealing 
with either Esau or Jacob unless we remember that 
what pleases God and brings the soul into touch with 
him is this faith in him. 

Now the prelude to the dramatic scene of our les- 
son and the prophecy of the future is told us in the 
incident of the selling of the birthright. We see 
Esau coming in from his long hours of scouring the 
peste, tiredand famished. Thered pottageé catches 

is eye. . Its savor assails his nostrils. Like a child, 
this big barbarian must have the pottage at once. 
iacob understands him. :. He knows how to play upon 
im as he stirs the savory mess over the fire. ‘ Ben 
me this day thy birthright.” Plainly this birthright 
had been talked about between them, and coarse- 
ained Esau had boasted of his elder brothership. 
t was all over, like all our tremendous decisions, in 
a minute. This sensual man sees no in a 
spiritual blessing he may never get, compared to the 
gratification of a present, imperious, fleshly craving. 
‘*Thus Esau despised his birthright.” For some 
mess of pottage, an hour of pleasure, a little imme- 
diate gain, a reputation or an office, or for some 
coarse self-indulgence, men play the partof Esau and 
lose the precious jewel of their souls, to awaké, in 
after years, to find the harpies of vengeance calling, 
‘* Fool!” 

The years pass by, Esau has doubtless forgotten, 
as men of his type easily do, the night of his shame. 
He thinks he has left it behind. e still talks with 
his father of the birthright which shall pass to him. 
Then comes Isaac’s temptation. Isaac knew that 
the blessing should be Jacob’s. ‘‘ The elder shall 
serve the younger” (25 : 23) had been spoken before 
the boys were born, and Rebekah never forgot it. 
Isaac knew that Esau had no capacity for the spirit- 
ual leadership of the race. His life, his companion- 
ships, his tastes, all unfitted him. But the old man, 
now blind and bedridden, cherished this secret 
thought that he would filch the blessing from Jacob 
and bestow it, by an irrevocable word, on his beloved 
Esau. The day came when the old man thought 
that the time had come. He stretched his hands 
over the head. of the kneeling figure whom he sup- 
posed to be Esau. The solemn binding word was 
scarce spoken when Esau came in, and Isaac learned 
how he had been outwitted. ‘‘He trembled very 
exceedingly.” 

Why-did he tremble? It was not anger at being 
duped nor grief that Esau had missed the blessing. It 
was the trembling of pent checked in the act of wrong- 
doing by the hand of God. Like a flash there shot 
up in the penitent old man’s mind the folly and sin 
of his cherished design. It was neither the will nor 
the — of God, he well knew, that such a coarse and 
sensual man as Esau should carry on his great pur- 
pose. Esau’s cry rings in hisear, It was the cry of 
one who, as we are told, now remembered the selling 
of the birthright (v. 36), asmen do remember a night 
of shame when its curse is visited upon them. It 
was the cry as of a wild beast trapped in a snare. 
Vet Isaac will not now be moved. In a passage, 
sadly mistranslated, we are told, ‘‘ Esau found no 
way to change his [father’s] mind, though he sought 
it carefully with tears.” ‘‘ Yea,” said Isaac, ‘‘I have 
blessed him, and he shall be blessed.” 


What the. 
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Thus Isaac comes back to the right way. What a 
strange family life it had been for years. Mother 


' and son eying and watching father and son, each of 


them thinking that they can carve out their fate in 
their own way, and all the while forgetting. God who 
makes the wrath of man to se him. | ‘always 
intervenes in hisown time. He diverts the evil. But 
mark how tangled life had become for them all, and 
how dreadful and far-reaching are the nalties. 
Isaac and Rebekah could never have confidence in 
each other again. Esau nourished a coarse man’s 
murderous hatred to his brother. It brought Jacob 
to his knees in an agony of fear twenty years after. 
Jacob had to flee and be an exile from the land of 
promise, and he was not thus given the solace of at- 
tending on Isaac and Rebekah as their sun went 
down. ‘The peace, the felicity, the fellowship of the 
family was gone, and only a sore surgery of disci- 
pline could make Jacob fit for God’s willand purpose, 
and unravel his tangled skein. How often do we 
hinder God, simply because we will not wait, but take 
these clever, crafty, wilful ways of attaining some 
wise end. The kingdom of God does not and will not 
suffer an evil means, however men may keep a high 
— in view. ‘ All the paths of the Lord are mercy 
and truth,” 


GLascow, SCOTLAND. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


**Raw Pig.” —Ari thou my very son Esau? And 
he said, J am (27: 24). ‘‘An unmitigated liar!” ex- 
claimed Uncle Billy Watson. ‘‘ Puts iton his brother 
for the second time and rubs it in on his r old 
blind daddy.” What do you think. of Jacob? Have 
you ever ‘* fooled the guv’ner”? Ever brazenly lied 
tohim? Well, if God could make a good man out of 
sli pecy [ieee he can do the same with your miser- 
able stuff, too. Jacob was the concentrated essence 
of selfishness. e ‘‘did” every one he touched in 
these years. Was one of the ‘smart Alecks” that 
every man in business knows only too well. I want 
_ to say all the hard things you can about him. 

ou wouldn’t take advantage of any one? You 
wouldn’t have played it on Laben to get even? Jacob 
was no model son. Yet from that em ” iron God 
wrought a mighty man whom he !called his Prince. 
As you are of the same ‘metal, the same great arm 
can forge a prince out of you, We study.a book of 
everyday meén with passions, and not of angels with 
wings (Gen. 32 : 28; § John 3 ::1,2). ny 4 

In the Home.—Le/ peoples serve thee (v. 29). In 
spite of his lying he got a blessing. Hush ! do you 
not get the same everyday in — of your lying, 

lus much other wickedness ? hen a man has a 

lessing he may go far astray and have a rocky road 
to travel, and wind up after a while in the mire, but 
he can never lose that blessing any more than he can 
lose the strawberry mark on his arm, Christian 
father with a, Jacob boy don’t you ever forget that. 
In many homes there is na ly Isaac to givea 
blessing. In others the daily life is a curse to the 
boy. You are a Christian man, did your boy ever see 
you on your knees or hear you pray for him? ‘There 
are Jacobs who never come back, but they never 
have had a vision at Bethel nor a wrestle at Jabbok, 
because they never have had an Isaac at home, Said 
Alf. George to me one time, ‘‘ The thing that held 
me level all the time was the memory of pap on his 
knees a prayin’ for me.” The peoples served Jacob 
at the last, and the world can serve you (Psa. 4o: 1, 
2; Luke 15: 18). 

The Master.—Zsau his brother came in (vy. 30). 
Exit brains, Enter brawn. Brains comes out ahead. 
Always so. It isn’t the fellow who stalks the deer, 
beats the hills, and hunts the plains, who inherits the 
earth, It isn’t the muscle worker who wins life’s 

rizes. Not the baseball pitcher with the best arm, 

ut the pitcher with the best head. Orin any other 
game. The men who do the bone labor down in the 
mill draw the lowest pay I simply state facts. 
Thresh them out if you like. The world seems to be 
built that way. God is not a God of muscle, but of 
head and heart. ‘‘My son, give me thy heart.” 
Who'll do the work, then? When men develop their 
heads there will be no work to do. Machinery will 
do it. How will folks live? By seeking first the 
kingdom of God and having things added. Come to 
Coatesville and see farmers riding under awnings as 
they farm. Mill men sitting on cushions and pulling 
levers and pushing buttons. We don’t evén walk to 
the store any more, ‘' Central, give me Main 108.” 
‘Yes, ma’am, the duto will bring it down right 
away.” God didn’t give you a head like his own to 
be a beast of burden (Psa. 8 : 5-8), 

The Man.—L£sau lifted up his voice, and wept (v. 
38). Esau is still at it. Read the labor newspapers 
and you'll hear the wail. This is what labor agita- 
tion is all about. The agitator says Jacob has stolen 
the birthright. He doesn’t say anything about the 
waste and ruin ‘of tobacco and rum. It is true 
enough, the smart brother is getting it every day in 

(Continued on next page) 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Sesction.—The key to the story of the two 
brothers is found in the revelation of the divine 
will in 25: 23, which was evidently known to 

them, as it was to their parents. ad 
Light on Puzzling Passages 

Chapter 25 : 31.— Birthright: All the rights and 
privileges of the firstborn, including a double portion 
of the inheritance, precedence as head of the family, 
and priest and spiritual leader. - 1 

Verse 32.—A bout to die: That is, dying with hun- 

r, or liable to the danger of death, and therefore 
the birthright would be of no profit. The present 
life bulked more largely than anything else. There 
was no real likelihood of his dying for want of food, 
for, as Matthew Henry quaintly says, Rebekah was 
too good a cook to leave them so short. The words 
express Esau's indifference to the spiritual privileges 
of the birthright. 

Verse 33.—Swear: A solemn oath, making the 
bargain irrevocable, 

erse 34.—Despised: Esau’s character expressed 

in one word. It was the attitude of entire disregard 
of spiritual realities. 

Chapter 27: 4.—May bless thee: A deliberate at- 
tempt on Isaac’s part to set aside God’s will in favor 
of his pet son. The words ‘‘soul” and ‘‘ bless” 
clearly point to the spiritual benediction connected 
with the inheritance of Abraham.— Before J die: 
Perhaps due to the uncertainty of life, though apart 
from blindness there was no sign of approaching 
death, and as a matter of fact he lived for over forty 

ears after. The association of the meal with the 
lessing was perhaps an indication of the old man’s 
fleshly appetite and desire for personal gratification. 

Verses 6-10.—Rebekah’s insight was due to her 
knowledge of the divine will (25 : 23), and Jacob was 
her favorite son, as Esau was his father’s. Evidently 
she also valued the blessing which Esau considered 
so lightly. 

Verse 21.—Come near: Doubtful as to whether it 
was really Esau. 

Verse 29.—Peoples : A prophetic prayer, primarily 
fulfilled in the subjection of surrounding nations by 
David, though more fully realized in things Spiritual 
in the Messiah. But the temporal is certainly pre- 
dominant here, It is most striking in view of 25 : 23 
that Isaac could have have given such a blessing to 
Esau, as he considered him. Both brothers are to be 
wealthy (vs, 28, 39), but the firstborn is to be supreme 
(vs. 29, 40). Isaac’s words include the first and sec- 
ond part of the blessing given to Abraham, but not 
ogguneny the third—that all nations should be 
blessed in him and his seed. Some think that this 
restriction of the blessing may have been due to a 
larking doubt about whether Esau, whom he thought 
he was blessing, was really chosen of Jehovah, When 
later on Isaac had become assured that in blessin 
Jacob he had fulfilled the purpose of God he bestowe 
the full blessing of Abraham upon him (28 : 3, 4). 

Verse 33.—Yea, and he shall be; The patriarch 
did not retract, even though he was aware of the 
fraud. In a moment he realized that the transfer to 
Jacob was of God and the blessing could not be re- 
called. The history shows that Jacob obtained the 
birthright only after acknowledging Esau as su- 
— (32: 4, 5). He had given up all claim to it, 

ased upon his bargain, nor did he receive it until 
it came into his ee in the usual way by Esau's 
abandonment of it (36:6). Though the narrative 
does not condemn Jacob in so many words, yet the 
many sad results that accrued show how his deceit 
was regarded, and he did not, receive blessing until 
his life was changed (32 : 18-28). 

Verse 35.—TZhy blessing: This was not true ex- 
cept.as meaning the blessing which Isaac intended to 
bestow on his elder son. careful reading of the 
Greek of Hebrews 12 : 15-17 is, ‘‘ He found no place 
for a change of mind (in his father), though he sought 
it (the change of mind). diligently with tears.” 

Verse 36,—/acod: Means supplanter, and Esau 
pare on this word. Yet it was not true that Jacob 

ad taken away his birthright, since it had been vol- 
untarily yielded by Esau. 

Verse 37.—Made him thy lord; Isaac evidently 
realizes that the blessing had been pronounced under 
divine guidance, and therefore with supreme author- 
ity and absolute irrevocableness, 

Verse 40.—Break loose : Referring to the relations 
of Edom and Israel, which consisted of subjection, 
revolt, and re-conquest (1 Sam. 14: 47; 2 Sam. 8: 14; 
1 Kings 11: 14; 2 Kings 14: 7,22; 16:63; 2 Chron. 
28:17). Still later Herod was an Edomite and his 
dynasty lasted until the Jewish state came te an end. 

Verse 41.—Mourning : Esau clearly expected his 
father’s death, aud so to save pain and sorrow he 
would defer his intended murder. Clearly there was 
no real repentance for his sin. 

Verse 43.—Haran: See 11 : 31; 27: 43. 

Verse 45.—/n one day: Jacob by the hand of Esau, 
and Esau by the avenger of blood (9: 6; comp. 
2 Sam, 14: 6, 7). 


Wycuirre CoLiece, Toronto. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Coatesville and every other town. Lots of 
birthrights are sold as little asa can of 
beer. Where there is godliness there is 
thrift and no wail, Prosperity in a single 
generation. Every workman jin Coatesville 
who is a Christian lives like aking. The 
bellowing Esau could not appreciate the fact 
that he was in a God-chosen family, and 
should respect his father’s religion, His 
marriage, for example (Gen. 28 : 6-9). This 
is the trouble with the 1913 Esaus, God 
wants to make every man happy and pros- 
perous. Come and spend the day with Jere- 
miah Fraser, ‘‘farmer,’’ coal-heaver, Chris- 
tian ; income one eighty per day, prosperity, 
happiness, and four kids, and you’ll see Esau 
has nothing to weep about but his sins (Psa. 
128: 2; 34:9, 10). 

**O Absalom,” —Zsau hated Jacob(v. 41). 
Esau still hates geen Were it not that 
God is running this world, and the great 
American people at heart godly, and religion 

ws apace, we would have a terrible prob- 
em to face. In all the world’s history Esau 
has never harmed Jacob, The Reign of 
Terror was the nearest, but France, led by 
Voltaire, had left God. Of course it was 
wrong for Esau to want to hurt his dear 
brother Jacob, but he would not have been 
the man of flesh he was if he had not. How 
would you feel about it? As'I write a 
brother near Philadelphia has just cheaied 
his father and beggared the whole family. 
And on top of this, shame beside, Yet I 
happen to know that not one of that family 
hates this brother whose sin has ruined and 
disgraced them. They are crushed with sor- 
row. They are not burning with hate. Why? 
Because in that family is the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. And it is only the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. that will make Esau love Jacob (2 
Sam, 18 : 33; Luke 23: 34). 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the coy- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 


~ 


offered for every anecdotal lesson. illus-. 


tration used, and two dollars: for the ‘best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's Toston calendar, will be sent for a.two- 
cent stamp. 


Winning by Standing Still.— 2lessed are 
all they that wait for him (Golden Text). 
In a yacht race in New England waters, the 
boats were running against a very strong 
tide before a light wind. The tide was 
stronger than the wind. The captain of one 
of the racing boats, studying the shore, be- 
came convinced that, though the white- 
winged vessels appeared to those on deck 
to be going forward, they were in fact drift- 
ing backward all.the time, The shrewd 
captain suddenly conceived a brilliant idea, 
and threw over his anchor, which, while it 
would not let the boat go forward, heid it 
steadfast so that it could not drift backward. 
After a while, when the tide turned, so that 
the boats found it possible to make progress, 
the other boats were a mile and a half in the 
rear, and the captain who had been wise 
enough to anchor won the race. So in the 
voyage of life we need an anchor to the soul 
both sure and steadfast. The captain’s 
anchor would have done him no good if he 
had not kept his sails in splendid trim, ready 
to fill with the breeze on the first oppor- 
tunity. So the man who waits before the 
Lord wants to wait on his tiptoes, with alert 
watchfulness, ready to use the power gained 
in worship in running in the way of God’s 
commandments, and walking through the 
heat where other men faint. —Z. G., Buffalo, 
N.Y. From The Classmate, 


When Mother Hadn’t Counted.—/¢/o- 
wah is a God of justice (Golden Text), A 
plate of sweet cakes was brought in «nd laid 
upon the table. Two children played upon 
the hearth-rug before the fire. ‘Oh, I 
want one of these cakes!’’ cried the little 
boy, jumping up as soon as his mother wont 
out, and going on tiptoe toward th table. 
** No, no,’’ said his sister, pulling him back ; 
**no, no; you must not touch,’’ ‘* Mother 
won’t know it; she did not count them!’’ 
he cried, shaking her off and stretching out 
his hand. ‘‘If she didn’t, perhaps God 
counted,’’ answered the other. The little 
boy’s hand was stayed. Be sure that God 
counts.—Juniata Rohriack, Washington, 
D.C. Quotation from C. H. Spurgeon. 


Declining His Offer.—/ehovah is a God 
of sustice (Golden Text). 





A certain man fottage (v. 30). 
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having an extensive business was in danger 
of financial wreck: He went to another 
leading business man, sayitig, *‘ I'am ruined, 
gone, unless I have help. Will -you give 
me so much for these stocks?’’ ‘*No!’’ 
**Then I am ruined!’’ ‘ But I will give 
you ten thousand dollars more.’’ en 
asked why he did not take the ‘man at his 
offer, and-make ten thousand dollars, the 
other’s answer was: ‘**I am a Christian, 
seeking to please Christ; and I could not 
have prayed if I had taken advantage of his 
distress.’? Such is the law of ristian 
business living. —Mrs. R, W. Lowe, Delevan, 
N. Y. From The Christian Endeavor 
World. ; 


Eating Without Being Fed.—And he 
sold his birthright unto Jacob (25 : 33) 
In. Central America there grows a sat 
called the nardoo, which, although it satis- 
fies hunger, is said to be destitute of all 
nutritious elements, and a party of English- 
men once perished of starvation while feed- 
ing daily upon it. This is the experience 
of those who find their portion in earthly 
things. Their desires are crowned, but they 
are actually perishing of want. God gives 
them their request, but sends leanness to 
their souls.—Avice M. Upton, Hartford, 
Conn. (Macmillan.) . The prise for this 
week is awarded to this illustration. 


A Costly Gain.—And he sold his birth- 
right unto —_ (25°: 33). In some of 
his books Count Leo Tolstoi has given 
the story of the place in Russia where it was 
said that a Russian peasant could have all 
the ground that he could measure out from 
sunrise to sunset, So he started for the 
— and when the sun rose in the morning 

e started on his journey after the land. He 
saw the waving trees in the distance, and 
said, ‘* They shall be mine.’’ He saw the 
glisten of the lake beyond them, and he 
said, ‘‘I will take that in.’’ .He saw the 
fertile plain just ahead, and determined that 
it should be his own; but when he had 
gained these, he lifted his eyes, and, behold, 
the sun had gone beyond the meridian ! 
Then he bent every energy to reach the 
starting-place. The sun dropped lower and 
lower and lower ; but he reached the starting-. 
point, just as the sun. went down,. and he; 
gained it all. But Count Tolstoi says that 
when they picked him up he was dead. 
And the author adds: ‘* What :shall it profit 
aman, if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul? ’’—AMary £. Watson, Hart- 
ford, Conn, From Immanuel Messenger. 


The Trouble with Crooked Stitches.— 
Now therefore, my son, .. . flee thou to 
Laban my brother to Haran;... until thy 
brother’s anger turn away from thee, and 
he forget that which thou hast done to him 
(Gen, 27 : 43-45). Betty, aged six, is some- 
thing of a philosopher. The other day, as 
she slowly and painstakingly worked at the 
strip of hemming which was her first attempt 
at needlework, she thoughtfully remarked : 
**’The best thing about not putting in crooked 
stitches is that you don’t have to pick ’em 
out again,’”” The truth seems obvious 
enough, and yet how long it takes many of 
us to learn it, and how many bitter hours we 
spend in picking out life’s crooked stitches 
that we never should have put in!—Zmma 
C. Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. Quotation from 
J. R. Miller. 


a 
Oriental - Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


aciestenten to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


SAU came in from the field, and he was 
faint (v. 29). The deer are exceed- 
ingly quick to detect the approach of 

an enemy, and the hunter who has the spirit 
of the chase and meets guile with guile is 
drawn from valley to ridge and from ridge to 
valley unconscious of the beating sun and of 
his own exhaustion. The feathered game 
are also exceedingly cunning. They seem 
to take a delight in waiting until they are 
almost within range before flying across to 
the other side of the deep gorge where they 
watch the hunter descend and begin to climb 
up toward them. Then they remember, that 
they had left something at the spot where 
they were before, There was perhaps a re- 
minder of this toil and provocation in David’s 
taunt and appeal to Saul about chasing a 
partridge on the mountains. 

Feed me, I pray thee, with that same red 
In the East the making of 





bréad’is women’s work, but men will some- 
times crouch behind a fite of thorns, twigs, 
or charcoal, and attend to certain simple 
preparations of food suchas the roasting of 
vegetable marrows or of small of meat 
on iron’ skewers. The stew of lentils is still 
a popular dish. To the boiled lentils, or lentils 
and rice, is added a seasoning of finely-chopped 
onion fried brown and black in oil or drip- 
ping.’ This simmers slowly till all is saturated 
and em wt : — hot and 
steaming like a thic rridge, Its savory 
appeal is like what is fit by a schoolboy on 
a winter day when, after a few hours with 
his skates or hand-sled, he returns home and 
finds an odor of stewed potatoes issuing from 
the kitchen door. An Arabic proverb says, 
‘* Hunger is an infidel,’ a lawless man, who 
has no scruples about ownership, and says to 
the charge of theft, **I must live.” ch 
yielding to the call of the moment in scorn of 
consequence and without consideration for 
others is the chief defining mark of the 
**fool’’ of the Bible. He is a moral imbe- 
cile. The same preference for what is easiest 
and most pleasant at the time makes him put 
the blame upon others, ‘* He took away my 
birthright ”’ (27 : 36). 

As the smell of a field which Jehovah hath 
blessed (v. 27). Esau had to take to cover 
and lie low while waiting for the game to 
come near enough, and the natural oil in 
his raiment of wool or camel-hair would re- 
tain the smell of dry earth, the wheat-stalks 
and bean-blossom of cultivated fields, the 
bulrush and mint of the water-courses, and 
the wild thyme and tansy around a project- 
ing rock, 

ALEXANDRIA, EcGyprt. 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


This is no toy [the stereoscope and the 
stereoscopic photograph], which thus car- 
ries us into the very presence of all that is 
most inspiring to the soul in the scenes 
which the world’s heroes and martyrs have 
hallowed by looking upon. It is no toy; it 
is a divine gift, placed in our hands nomi- 
nally by science, really wy ¢ that inspiration 
which is revealing the Almighty through 
humble students of nature.—Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, 


] ACOB and Esau may have known several 


different places as home during their’ 


childhood and early manhood. Isaac 
moved many times. The fact that the family 
burial-place bought by Abraham (Gen. 23 : 
2-18) was at Hebron makes it natural that the 
family home should be not far away. Our 
map marks with the number 13 a spot just 
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outside Hebron where we can at least get an 
exellent idea of the general character of the 
surroundings in which the brothers spent 
their early years. An olive orchard occupies 
the ground directly before us ; over the feath- 
ery masses of silvery-green foliage we see the 


‘gray and white-walled buildings of Hebron 
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compactly massed together. In the time of 
Jacob and Esau such houses as thére were 
at Hebron probably stood beyond the pres- 
ent town site, on a hill which we see at the 
right. The cave that Abraham bought was 
then outside the town; to-day Hebron has 
spread over cave and field. at tall Mos- 
lem minaret which stands up conspicuously 
at the right is directly over the old cave- 
tomb. No Christians are allowed to enter 
the cave itself. : 

Beyond the town we look off several miles 
southward past pleasant green hills in the di- 
rection of Beersheba. Grain and vegetables 
and grapevines are cultivated on those sunny 
lower slopes, and there is fair pasturage for 
cattle-and sheep where the soil does not repay 
actual cultivation, This district was an ex- 
cellent place for a new settler, for the possi- 
bilities of getting a living around here were 
not so painfully limited as in many other 
parts of Palestine. Wild animals were com- 
mon on those hills and sheep were always in 
some danger while in pasture, but hunters 
like Esau kept the wolf and the bear from 
being too bold in the vicinity of villages. 

(Use a stereograph entitled ‘* Hebron, the 
home of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.) 


The Underwood Travel System is, under this 
ne applied as usual to the lessons of the 
year. ‘The use of the stereographs will be found 
a most practical help toward making the lesson- 
places feal. — Forty-five stereographs will be 
used with visits to the lesson-places during the 
year ; price, $7.50. If these are ordered all at 
one time, a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case 
will be included without charge. Eleven 
places will be described with the lessons of this 
second quarter; cost, $1.84. The four for 
April cost 67 cents. Less than four in one 
order are 20 cents each, Stereoscopes, 85 cents 
each. Lantern slides of the same scenes can 
also be obtained—plain slides, 50 cents each ; 
sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. In orders 
for twenty-five or more, prices are—plain slides, 
40 cents ; sepia, 45 Cents ; colored, $1. Postage 
or express will be prepaid on all orders. Send 
to The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


% 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Noveity That:is Needed’"> 
for Successful Teaching 


By. Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


WO Sipes—Divide the class into two 
sides, and, if they are sitting in chairs, 
have the sides facing each other. They 

will draw lots with red and blue paper. The 
side drawing the red paper will be the Esau 
side, because Esau means red. The blue 
side will be Jacob’s, because of his visions of 
angels, Each side will receive a set of 
questions, each question on a separate slip 
of paper. Of course the question-slips of 
the Esau side will be red and of the Jacob 
side blue. The slips will be divided evenly 
among the members of the two sides, each 
member reading a question in turn, the other 
side answering it if possible. If the other 
side cannot answer it, the side that asked it 
has a chance to, The side that answers the 
question retains the slip, and if neither side 
answers it, the slip is held by the teacher. 
One side proposes all its questions before 
the other side begins to ask its questions. 
The following sets of questions may be used. 

The Esau Side.—What relation was Esau 
to Jacob? What occupation did Esau 
choose? Where did Esau like to spend his 
time? Why did Isaac love Esau? What 
did Esau ask Jacob to give him when he 
came in from the hunt? What was Esau’s 
other name, and what was its origin? What 
did Esau pay for the pottage? What were 
the faults in the character of Esau? What 
were the good points in Esau’s character? 
What did Isaac ask Esau to get for him one 
day? What was Esau’s personal appear- 
ance? What did Esau discover when he 
came in with the venison? How did Esau 
bear the loss of the blessing of the first- 
born? What bléssing did Esau receive ? 
How did Esau feel toward Jacob? What 
did Esau plan to do to Jacob? 

The Jacob Side.—What does Jacob’s name 
mean? Why was the name Jacob given to 
the boy? Where did Jacob prefer to live? 
How did Jacob get Esau’s birthright away 
from him? What did the birthright mean? 
Why did Jacob care more for the birthright 
than Esau did? What was meam in the 
character of Jacob? What was/ noble in 
Jacob’s character? Why was it best that 





Jacob and not Esau should become the head 
of the family? Who planned for Jacob to 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 6 (Gen. 25 : 27-34; 27 : 1-45) 


deceive Isaac? How did Jacob make Isaac 
think that he was Esau? What did Jacob 
substitute for the expected venison ? 
deliberate lie did Jacob tell his father? 
What blessing did Jacob receive from Isaac ? 
Why was Jacob’s action wrong if God meant 
the birthright for him? How was Jacob 
punished for this deception ? 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard. 


’ APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thank thee that thy loving purposes for us 
are not measured by our worth, but by thine 
own will. How we have pained thee by our 
wrong-doing again and again; and yet thou 
hast not ceased to call us to hopefulness and to 
service out of the disheartening darkness of our 
sin. Teach us, we pray thee, honor in our 
dealings with others, unselfishness in all things, 
and straight-line thinking in our heart of hearts, 
so that we shall not even imagine how we may 
over-reach others. Forgive our twisted — 
and our misty views of right and wrong. Oh, 
may we have unhindered fellowship in thee! 
In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—‘‘ And the boys grew,”’ 
so the twenty-seventh verse of the twenty- 
fifth chapter tells us, Well, that is a way 
boys have, and girls too, That mark you 
made on the door-frame six months ago 
seems pretty low now. And the boys grew 
in more ways than one. Esau’s interest in 
wild things grew, so that he became a ? 
And Jacob’s interest in farming grew, so that 
he was a home-loving man. ‘The boys grew 
apart. They became more and more unlike. 
And in Jacob a poisonous idea began to 
grow, so that he finally,—well, you know 
the lesson-story. Jacob indeed grew, but he 
became a trickster, a man capable of mean- 
ness and lying. It would have been far 
better if he had not grown in that way. 

Boys, the day will come when you will not 
have to move the mark up any more on the 
door-frame because, as folks will tell you 
then, ‘* you have gotten your growth.’’ But 
you know that this is only partly true. 
Growth? Why, you are going to keep right 
on growing better, or growing worse, to the 
end of this wonderful earth-life of yours. 








AND THE BOYS GREW 
INTO WHAT? 











That first line holds good to the very end. 
And that second line asks a big question 
which the world asks about you, which God 
asks, and which your life answers, Jacob 
became a changed man when God overcame 
him. We shall learn more of that by and 
by. If any of us here to-day are growing in 
the least away from God, into uselessness 
and sorrow and sin, may this moment mark 
the turning-point for us back to him! Let 
us pray. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve."’ 
‘* Fight the good fight with all thy might."’ 
‘** 1 need thee every hour.”’ 
‘*In the hour of trial.’’ 
** My soul, be on thy guard."’ 
‘*O Ged, mine inmost soul convert.” 
** Take my life, and let it be.’’ 
** Yield not to temptation,’’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 133 : I-3 (286: 1-3). 
Psalm 33 : 19-23 (151 : 1-4). 
Psalm 119 : 19-24 (244 : 2-5). 
Psalm 105 : 1-10 (215 : 1-5). 
Psalm 25 : 6-9 (51 : 1-4): 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.—God’s promises are 
sure, 

Review.—What promises did God 
make to Abraham. He did make him rich 
in cattle, sheep, and servants, He did give 
to Abraham many parts of the land to live 








in. After man God gave little Isaac 
to Abraham aad Sarah. e was the son 
th whom Abraham’s family was to 


Ww . After Sarah died, Abraham and 
aad were lonesome until Rebekah came to 
be the wife of Isaac. You may tell who 
found Rebekah and brought her to Isaac. 
‘They had everything to make them happy, 
except some little children of their own. 
Twenty years passed, and Abraham was a 
very old man. I think that when he looked 
at the stars he would say, ‘‘ God promised 
that my family should be many, like the 
stars.”’ God’s promises are sure. He will 
not forget. 

Before the Lesson,—After waiting twenty 
ears, twin baby boys were born to Isaac and 
ebekah. Have you ever seen twin babies ? 

twin brothers? twin sisters, or twins who 
were brother and sister? Twins are always 


cunning. Sometimes they look and act 
alike, sometimes they are different. Isaac’s 
twin boys were not at all alike. Their 


names were Jacob and Esau, ‘Their grand- 
father, Abraham, lived until they were three 
years old. I am sure he thanked God that 
at last his promise was coming true. 


** There are blessings from God all about us, 
We should thank him for gifts, large and 


small; 
But his gift of a dear little baby 
Needs the very best ‘Thank you’ of all."’ 
(Carols : Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago, 25 cts.) 


Surely two babies were a double blessing. 
** Jehovah is a God of justice; blessed are 
all they that wait for him.’? When Abraham 
died, he was buried beside Sarah his wife. 

Isaac became very rich, and God: blessed 
him. Like his father Abraham, Isaac would 
not quarrel about the best places to feed and 
wa'er his flocks. Abraham had owned 
many wells of water. The neighboring peo- 
ple often claimed the wells to water their 
flocks. Instead of fighting, Isaac told his 
servants to dig new wells, so there was water 
for all. Because of this Isaac was called the 
Peacemaker. 

One night God said to Isaac, ‘‘ I will be 
with thee and bless thee for Abraham’s 
sake.’’ Isaac built an altar in that place 
and worshiped God. 

As the twin babies grew, they were very 
different. Esau seemed rougher, and liked 
to be out -of doors. He became a great 
hunter, and was his father’s favorite. Jacob 
was more gentle, and stayed around the 
tents. He was his mother’s pet, Perhaps 
she taught him how to cook, for he learned 
to do it. Jacob and Esau had no other 
brother nor sister. When they were little 
fellows, they must have played happily to- 
gether, like all twins. 

Lesson Story.—The older they grew the 
more different they seemed. One day, after 
hunting, Esau came back starving hungry. 
Jacob had been cooking some beans or len- 
tils. Esiu was ready to give anything for 
something to eat, so he promised his birth- 
right to Jacob for some bread and pottage of 
lentils. After the bargain was made, Esau 
ate all he wanted. He was sorry after- 
ward that he had traded his birthright to 
Jacob. 

As Isaac grew older, he was almost blind. 
He couldn’t tell his sons apart unless he 
heard their voices or felt of their hands. 
Jacob’s hands were smooth, but Esau’s were 
rough and hairy. Isaac felt that he might 
soon die. One day he called Esau and asked 
him to go hunting for deer with his bow 
and arrows, and to cook some venison for 
his father to eat. Like a good son, Esau 
went, 

Rebekah heard what Isaac said to Esau, 
so she called Jacoband told him, Together 
they planned to deceive Isaac, so that Jacob 
might receive his father’s blessing. (Tell 
the story so graphically portrayed in chapter 
27\: 6-29.) Jacob’s heart must have thumped 
when Isaac said, ‘‘Come near, and let me 
feel your hands.”” It was not honest for 
Rebekah and Jacob to deceive Isaac, even 
to get his blessing. 

Tell of Esau’s bitter disappointment, and 
Isaac’s surprise (vs, 30-40). 

Esau became so angry that he felt like 
killing Jacob because he had taken away the 
birthright and the blessing. Rebekah knew 
that it was not safe for Jacob to stay at homie, 
so she planned to send him away for a while 
to the place where she had lived when a girl. 
Not only were the twin brothers separated, 
but we titink that Rebekah never saw her 
favorite son Jacob again. Next Sunday we 
will talk of Jacob’s long journey. 

Hand-work.—Write the-names of the twin 
brothers, Jacob and Esau. ‘Think whether 
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you ever heard of a boy or man with either 
name. : - 

Home Work.—Be kind and truthful to 
parents, also brothers and sisters, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


1. Trading for a Birthright. 
2. Stealing a Blessing. 
3. Jacob's Mistake. 


ON’T you think almost every girl has 

‘*traded’’ in school? Have you? 

Why do people trade? What would 

you trade for these? Show the girls some 

lentils, Suppose I cooked them into a 

savory porridge, then what would you trade 

for that? Would you give the right to be 
your father’s heir? 

1. Trading for a Birthright, To-day we 
have the story of two brothers who made a 
trade. Recall their birth and the prophecy 
and the details of the bargain. Explain 
‘‘birthright.’’ Note the character of the 
two men, and discuss which seemed better 
suited to Jehovah’s plan, 

2. Stealing the Blessing. Wave the de- 
tails of this story told. It was interesting to 
watch the change in opinion among my girls. 
At first they decided for Jacob, but after the 
trick he played on Esau, they chose the lat- 
ter. Then, finally, when we had observed 
Esau’s revengeful nature and noted the na- 
ture of the things which each had desired, 
apart from the methods of getting them, my 
girls saw that Jacob was more promising, 
though not usable yet. 

3. Jacob’s Mistake, What was the matter 
with Jacob? Had not Jehovah promised 
that the elder should serve the younger? 
What a marked contrast this is to Abraham’s 
waiting in faith ! 

Did you ever see any one pull open the 
petals of a rosebud because she could not 
wait? Sometimes girls want to hurry and 
be young ladies before their time. They 
miss a part of their development, but it 
seems so hard to just wait and grow. A boy 
once thought he was helping a beautiful moth 
to hurry and become free from its ugly cocoon, 
but he caused its death in depriving it of the 
need to make the violent effort which would 
have given it strength. 

So some people, like Jacob, want to hurry 
God in his plans and promises, They feel they 
must be doing something to hurry forward 
the time, forgetting that ‘‘they also serve 
who only stand and wait.’’ Yes, Jacob is 
the chosen one, but he must be disciplined. 
Show that there was no justification for 
Jacob’s act; that God is never aided by a 
wrong act, and that such attempts are bound 
to result in failure. 

“In the Civil War, because impatient citi- 
zens and newspapers were urging, ‘‘On to 
Richmond!” the Union army was hurried 
into a premature attack at Bull Run, which 
ended disastrously. 

Wait for Jehovah! Memorize Isaiah 30 : 
18. The disciples were tested by being told 
to wait, after Jesus had risen, until the Holy 
Spirit came. Jesus himself said, ‘‘ First the 
blade, then the ear,” etc. 

Perhaps Jesus has not yet definitely called 
you to do any special work. It is not be- 
cause he does not desire you, but he is bid- 
ding you to grow, and giving you time and 
opportunity. 

When Jesus is ready for you to work, be 
oe that you are ready to accept the privi- 
ege. 

Dear teacher friends, let us not make 
Jacob’s mistake, After we have sowed the 
**seed,’’ let us not try try to force its growth, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson. 


Read last instructions to Jacob. Give his 
reasons (Gen, 28 : 1-9). 

Read of Jacob’s vision (Gen, 28 : 10-17). 
Mark verses 15-17. Memorize the promise. 
What did Jacob learn concerning worship of 
God? 

Read Genesis 28 : 18-22. 
Jacob make? 

Read Genesis 28 : 10-22. Read the hymn, 
‘** Nearer, my God, to thee.”’ 

Read Genesis 29 : 1-20, Tell of Jacob’s 
meeting with Rachel. What was the differ- 
ence in the type of women chosen as wives 
by these two brothers, Jacob and Esau? 

Did Jacob’s wealth come from his father ? 

Read Genesis 31 : 1-21, 


What vow did 
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A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson 
By Pucker 


“6 HIS is going to be a story day,’’ be- 
gen teacher, as class took up last Sun- 
i y, and Bumps hollered ‘* Goody.”’ 

Teacher said I should begin, because the 
question I had to look up came first. So J 
told about Jacob and Esau,—how Esau was 
big and hairy, and liked to hunt; while 
Jacob loafed around the house and raised 
goats ; but their mother was stuck on Jacob, 
and thought he was about right. 

When I got that far teacher said Bert 
should go on about the birthright. That 
had been his question, you know. He ex- 

lained all about it, and it sure did make a 
fot of difterence in those days whether you 
were born first or second. 

Bumps took it up then,—how Esau got 
half-starved one day, because he didn’t have 
any luck hunting, and how he sold his 
birthright to Jacob for something to eat. He 
started to tell about pottage, but teacher said 
that part belonged to Bulldog. 

** You haven’t told yet why the selling of 
the birthright was wrong,”’ he suggested. 

‘*Oh, I plumb forgot that,’? exclaimed 
Bumps. ut asked Brother Keller, and he 
said Esau threw away God’s great blessing 
like it wasn’t worth anything, and didn’t 
want the Messiah to come throughhim, He 
said it was a kind of rejecting Christ.’’ 

‘* You and Brother Keller got a good ser- 
mon out of that, didn’t you?’’ smiled 
teacher. 

‘* There’s a bad name given to Esau in 
Hebrews 12 : 16,”’ he went on, ‘* See who 
gets it first.’’ 

For a wonder I beat them to it, and told 
how it called him profane. 

‘*] thought profane meant to swear,’’ 
spoke up Bert. 

*‘ It means the thought back of swearing,”’ 
answered teacher, ‘*A man lets himself 
swear because he doesn’t think God’s name 
is worth reverencing. He despises spiritual 
things. That is just what Esau did,’’ he 
went on, ‘All the spiritual privileges as 
head and priest of the family and ancestor of 
Christ were not worth so much in his esti- 
mation as something to eat.”’ 

He told a story about a man he saw once 
at a concert of the ‘‘ Messiah.’’ Right in the 
middle of the grand music about Christ this? 
man pulled out a newspaper and began to 
read it. . 

‘* He thought the accounts of murder or 
of society balls more valuable than the great 
Hallelujah Chorus,’’ said teacher sadly. 

Then he drew two pairs of scales on the 
board, like the figure of Justice always has, 
you know. On one scale he wrote ‘‘ Tem- 
poral ’’ in the low pan, like it weighed the 
most, and ‘ Spiritual ’’ in the high pan, like 
it wasn’t much, ‘The other scale he made 
just the other way. Over the first scale, 
where common things weighed the most, he 
wrote ‘‘Profane.’’ Over the other, where 
spiritual things were heaviest, he put ‘* Rev- 
erent.’’ He said the great sin of to-day is 
thinking all sorts of other things to be worth 
more than salvation. Then he quoted that 
verse about ‘‘ the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal,’’ 

Next he let Bulldog tell about pottage. It 
turned out to be some kind of greens, only 
it was red, made out of something they raised 
there called lentils, I don’t believe 1’d want 
any of it, if I was hungry, 

Teacher asked Fred to go on with the 
story. So he told how Rebekah schemed to 
get the birthright blessing for Jacob without 
old Isaac knowing it. He said she thought 
this was all right, for Esau was about to back 
out of his bargain and take the blessing for 
himself, and God had told her in a dream 
that Jacob was his choice for the head of the 
family. 

Skinny got that part about fixing Jatob’s 
neck and hands so they’d feel like Esau’s, 
I’d like to have seen Esau if he was that 
hairy. 

Skinny made out that Jacob told six lies. 
Twice he said he was Esau, once he told 
Isaac that the goat meat was venison, and 
said he had got it hunting. Then there 
was the wrong clothes and the hair on his 
hands, 

** 1 don’t see how the clothes was.a lie,’’ 
grumbled Bulldog. ‘*He didn’t say any- 
thing. 

* Ah,”’ replied teacher, shaking his head 
kind of solemn, “actions count for more 
than words, and it isn’t ow we tell the lie 
that makes it wrong, but the intention to de- 
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ceive in our hearts.””’ Then he took out his 
watch and laid it on the table. 

** Why, Sunday-school’s run half an hour 
© long a’ready,’’ exclaimed Bulldog, eer 
-ng his cap, ‘I to go, ‘cause I said 

I’d meet a feller and he won’t wait.’’ 

Then Carl laughed, and pointed to’ the 
clock on the wall, and it wasn’t near time 
for school to be out yet, Bulldog got red as 
a beet when he saw he’d been fooled. 

‘¢Then that watch is a liar,’’ he shouted, 
so loud the other classes heard him. 

‘¢ That’s just what I’m trying to show,” 
smiled teacher, laying his hand on Bulldog’s 
knee, ‘‘ but the watch hasn’t said anything, 
has it?’ 

Just as we started to talk about whether 
it was ever right to tell lies the bell rang. 

We've each gota question to look up for 
next time, and these are what they are: 
How did Esau plan to get even with Jacob? 
Where did his mother send Jacob? How 
did she persuade Isaac into letting him go? 
What had happened at Bethel before this? 
Why did Jacob take a stone for a pillow? 
Why was Jacob afraid? And Skinny has to 
show the places on the map, 
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A Word by the Editor.—Pucker’s view 
resents the following suggestions for teach- 
ng this lesson : . 


I. Method to Follow. ; 

Let each tell that part of the lesson 
on wich pis assigned question bears, ‘calle 
ing them in chronological order. 

Il. Points to Emphasize. 
Isaac's children, 
Meaning of the birthright. 
Sin of selling the birthright. 
What B ecard was. 
How Rebekah justified her deceit. 
The lies Jacob told. 
Truths to Teach. 
The real meaning of profane. 
Acting a lie. 
Lies never justifiable. 
IV. Llustrations to Use. 
Story of the man at the concert. 
Blackboard sketch of the scales. 
A watch set forty-five minutes ahead. 
V. Scripture to Apply. 
Hebrews 12 : 16. 
2 Corinthians 4 : 18. 
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BIBLE CLASS 





The Line of Promise 


HE Lesson Committee have assigned but 
three lessons to Jacob’s history, but in 
this class we shall try to cover the 

whole of it in outline in that time. For this 
reason it is recommended that we begin to 
read in chapter 25 at verse 19. 

At once we are impressed with the fact 
that so many mothers of the notable men of 
the Bible were for a long while childless, 
and we wonder if it was that their faith 
might be tried? .We think of Sarah, Re- 
bekah, Rachel, and later the mothers of 
Samson, Samuel, and John the Baptist. 
Note the answer to prayer in this connection 
at verse 21, 

The next point to dwell on is at verse 23, 
where we should be careful not to charge 
God with partiality in the choice of Jacob. 
Even on the natural plane of things, in the. 
case of two nations one is likely to be 
stronger than the other; and God not only 
foresees, but has a right to predetermine 
this, especially when, as here, the blessing 
of all the nations of the earth is involved in 
it. Moreover, in this case no necessary 
hardship came on the weaker nation as such, 
and none of its, individuals were prevented 
thereby from receiving all the blessings of 
the life to come, 

We now come to the selling of the birth- 
right (vs. 27-34). This birthright comprised 
two, perhaps we ought to say three, things. 
First, the priesthood of the family rested in 
the eldest son down to the time of the 
establishment of the Aaronic order of the 
priesthood, which included, we believe, a 
double portion of his father’s goods. Second, 
the Edenic promise of the Redeemer came 
in Abraham, and presumably through the 
first-born ; and third, with this came also the 
other promise especially made to Abra- 
ham, that in his seed all the families of ‘the 
earth should be blessed. These last two 
promises were to be united in the same 
being. Jacob’s conception of all this may 
have been very inadequate and carnal, but 
nevertheless his desire evidenced faith in the 
divine promise. While a more attractive per- 
sonality than Jacob in several respects, yet 
Esau is the type of the mere man of the 
world (Heb, 12: 16,17). The birthright 
was in some sense a spiritual thing, certainly 
a far-off thing, while the pottage was needed 
and present, and being destituie of faith he 
chose the latter, Of course this does not 
justify Jacob’s meanness any more than it 
does Esau’s recklessness; neither of the 
brothers is to be commended, while the issue 
shows that patience on Jacob’s part would 
have gotten him the birthright with both 
honor to himself and glory to God. 

Chapter 26 should be read, though it is 
not in the lesson, and parenthetic, otherwise 
we shall lose an important part of Isaac’s 
history not touched upon again in the 
whole series. For example, God renews the 
original covenant with him (vs. 1-5). He 
has a.lapse in the Philistine country, re- 
calling that of his father (vs. 6-15). The 
Abimelech in this case is probably the suc- 


‘mies of Israel, and are’ referred to in the 





cessor of the other king by that name. Isaac 
becomes conspicuous as a well-digger (vs. 
17-33), in which he shows great meekness, 
but an apparent absence of the deeply relig- 
ious spirit of his father. 

It is toward the close of this chapter (v. 
34) that we take up the story again of our 
present lesson, affording as it does another 
insight into Esau’s character. His purpose 
in marrying the daughters of the princes of 
Canaan was doubtless to increase his worldly 
importance, a circumstance in itself opposed 
to the divine purpose in the separation of 
Abraham and his seed from the other na- 
tions. ‘*Jf the latter’s descendants were 
the daughters of the heathen Canaanites,, 
they would soon lose ‘the traditions of their, 
family and every trace of their heavenly call- 
ing. Asa matter'of fact, this became true 
of Esau’s posterity, who were latér the ‘ene- 


prophets as the enemies of God,”’’ 

Coming to chapter 27, we hardly know 
what to think’ of the characters of'all the 
parties: engaged, except Esau, who shines 
by comparison, ‘Was Isaac planning to 
thwart the plan of God ; and who can justify 
Rebekah, ‘to say nothing of Jacob ? (vs. 1-25.) 
Surely these things show that God’s purpose 
is of grace and not merit, and that in the ex- 
ecution of his plan for the ultimate redemp- 
tion and blessing of the earth, he is simply 
using men as he finds them, and subsequently 
conforming them to himself as he determines. 
But notice that the blessing of Isaac on Jacob 
{vs, 26-33) was a formal transmission of the 
original promise of God to Abraham, which 
when once transmitted could not be recalled 
(vs. 34-38). Esau is indeed blessed, but it is 
not THE blessing that he receives. There is 
an intimation (v, 40) that the nation spring- 
ing from Esau would at some time break 
away from Israel, but later prophets show 
that this freedom would be only for a season. 
It is interesting to note that Herod the 
Great, the last king of Judah, was a de- 
scendant of Esau, an Idumean onthe si.Je 
of both father and mother, which was the 
foundation for that hatred with which the 
Jews regarded him during his long reign. 


Questions to Test Your Study 


1. What considerations should save us 
from charging partiality on God in the choice 
of Jacob over Esau ? 

2. What was included in the birthright of 
the first-born son in Israel ? 

3- Of what is Esau a type, and in what 
sense? 

4. Did you carefully read chapter 26? 

5. In what does Isaac become conspic- 
uous ? . 

6. How does his character compare with 
that of his father? 

7. What was Esau’s purpose in inter- 
marrying with the Canaanites ? 

8. How did this result finally? 

9. What does chapter 27 reveal as to God’s 
plans? 

10. What is peculiarly to be noticed about 
the biessing bestowed on Jacob? 


| 
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For Family Worship 


By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








NE of the great blessings of confidence 

in pore exists in the fact that we 

Rian e everything which is on our 

hearts to 3 everything and everybody ; 

those within the famlly circle and those 

without; those near by and those who are 
in the farthest parts of the world. 

Some years ago I met a friend who gave 
me a great inspiration in the simple system 
which he used in personal and ‘amily wor- 
ship. He had a small card index, each card 
of which was sacred to some friend, It was 
arranged alphabetically. One after another, 
names appeared of those who were unre- 
lated to one another in their work and loca- 
tion, but all of whom were related to his 
heart and his prayer life; in fact all his 
friendships were related at the Throne of 
Grace. Near the name of one in his own 
parish for whom he was praying came the 
name of one who was a missionary in the 
Province of Hunan, China, Next to this 
friend would come the name of a child whose 
friendship he had made in the home of his 
college classmate. He was following that 
child in his school life with his constant 
prayer. 

On each card were noted from time to 
time special subjects for prayer related to 
that life or the organization which it repre- 
sented. He told me that sometimes it took 
him a month to go through his prayer list 
carefully. Often he went through ‘it more 
frequently. He said that friendship had meant 
more to him ever since he had related his 
friends to his prayer life. 

This man always seemed to have fresh and 
thoughtful subjects which he briefly pre- 
sented in his own home at the family altar. 
Long-forgotten associations were called to 
mind, and friends who had met with them 
about their own fireside, but who are now 
scattered all over the earth, were brought 
back to the memory of the children by a few 
words of thoughtful prayer. 


March 31 to April 6 
Mon.~Gen. 27: 22-34. Jacob and Esau. 

We genuitiely resent this deception which 
Jacob so selfishly planned and carried out, 
but the marvelous thing about it all is that 
God did not lose all patience with him and 
utterly reject him. This same Jacob became 
a prince with God. 

We thank thee, our Heavenly Father, that 
the very sins of our hearts which thou 
dost despise are capable of thy loving for- 
giveness, if we truly repent. We thank thee 
that thou dost see in us a development which 
transforms wicked inclination into right- 
cous purpose, Destroy, we pray thee, the 
selfishness in us which tempts us to deceive. 
for Chris?’s sake. Amen, 

Tues.—Gen. 25: 27-34. Birthright Despised. 

There is a great deal which we admire in 
Esau. The very fact that he was skilful ; 





that he loved the chase, and the open field, . 


and was in touch with nafure, commands 
our admiration ; and then he was so human ; 
but these very tendencies may lead to weak- 
ness, for one may become selfish, 

O thou who art the God of our fathers, 
help us to-day to live above the temptations 
which come so naturally to us all,—those 
temptations which are related to our very 
natures. Help us to be among those who 
overcome self and self-indulgence, that we 
may not sell our birthright like Esau of old, 
for Chris?s sake. Amen, 

Wed.—Heb. 12: 14-17. Esau’s Rejection. 

Human nature is very liable to appraise 
life’s value thoughtlessly and without judg- 
ment. The splendid birthright of Esau he 
gave up because he could not control his 
appetite. Tears and sorrow could not call 
back the blessing from his poor father; but 
his own folly was the cause of his rejection. 

Our Heavenly Father help us, we pray 
thee, bo live so near thee that we may never 
yield to the quick temptations of life which 
always seize us when we are weak, and seck 
to conquer us at our weakest point. Maywe 
walue the blessing of life too much to be 
swerved from our purpose by momentary 
temptation, In thy name. Amen, 
Thurs.—Gen, 26 : 12-22. The Submissive Spirit. 

Our whole natures resist that which is un- 
fair, and we wish immediately to defend our- 
selves, What right had these men to take 
these wells of water from Isaac? It was an 
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imposition; but the greatness of this man 
showed itself in his patience and submission. 
This is a lesson all of us ought to learn. 

Our f and ever gracious Father, we 
thank thee for illustrations of men who have 
been willing to deny themselves their own 
rights that they might show others that they 
were following thee, Instead of developing 
the spirit of self-assertiveness, may we gain 
the peaceful spirit of quiet, diligent submis- 
sion, For thy dear sake, Amen, 
Fri.—Gen. 26 : 23-33, The Pact of Peace 

Just after Isaac had had this wonderful 
victory, and had shown a submissive spirit, 
mpm appeared unto him, telling him that 

e would not leave him, and would bless 

him and his children, He built an altar 
there, and by it pitched his tent. His heart 
was right. If he had defended the wells, 
he might never have reared the altar, 


We thank thee, our Heavenly Father, that 


Abimelech and those that were with him sau ~ 


plainly that Isaac followed thee, and we 
thank thee that peace with thee and a cove- 
nant with thee mean peace and friendship 
with our fellow-men, Help us to love men 
more because we love thee more, In the 
Saviour’s name, Amen, 


Sat.—Gen, 27 : 1-20, A Mother’s Bad Advice. 

It is sad when a mother leads a child in 
the wrong way, but it would have been won- 
derful if this boy Jacob -had been strong 
enough in character to dissuade his mother 
from her deception and wrong. . Many a 
child has been led into sinful-habits through 
the false ambition of a loving parent. 


Help us, O God, as Christian parents to 
ever set the right example before our chit- 
dren, and may we never beso sealous for 
their success in temporal things that we un- 
dervalue the training which gives them 
righteous’ character. In Christ’s name. 
Amen, 

Sun.—1 John 3 : 10-18, 
Love and Hate Contrasted. 

When the evil one tempts us, we have a 
spirit of anger and hatred. “When Christ 
— us we havea spirit of love, Cain 

ated and slew Abel because his works were 
evil and Abel’s were good. Christ says’the 
test of Christianity is seen in the deeds of 
every day; which’ will show’ themselves, in 
loving thoughtfulness. . ¥ 

Our blessed ‘Master,’ we pray thee that 
none of us may allow the evil inclinations 
and tendencies of our own hearts to get the 
better of us, but may we overcome them by 
loving deeds and self-forgetfulness, If some 
one wrongs us to-day, help us to return his 
evil deed by a kindness to him. In the 
Saviour’s name, Amen, 
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Training 17,000 Teachers 


OULD you like to have only trained 
teachers in your Sunday-school ? 
Would you like to de a trained 

teacher yourself? The story of how, in 
the past dozen years, 17,000 persous in 
Pennsylvania have been enrolied in and 
graduated from systematic Sunday- 
school teacher-training courses, is worth 
knowing. No other state in the Union 
has a record that even approaches this. 

Commencing in next week’s issue of 
The Sunday School Times, the Superin- 
tendent of Pennsylvania’s Sunday-school 
Teacher-Training Department, the Rev. 
Charles A, Oliver, under whose direc- 
tion this teacher-training has gone on, 
will tell how it was done. And he will 
do this in such a way that others ma 
repeat these results, in theirown Raton f 
or town, or county, or state. Not only 
will Mr, Oliver tell the story of how the 
state as a whole was harnessed into an 
effective organization, but he will, in a 
second article, show very plainly and 
simply just how to organize a teacher- 
training class in a single Sunday-school; 
and then, in a third article, he will show 
how to keep the class up to its best 
efficiency. 

Better still, you may ask this ex- 
perienced leader any questions you 
please as to your own problems in 
teacher-training, and he will answer 
you, either personally or in these col- 
umns. For -this purpose a Teacher- 
Training Question Box will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Oliver in the Times. 

Questions may be addressed to the 
Rev. C. A. Oliver, The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut St. ;Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 6 (Gen. 25 : 27-34; 27 : 1-45) 


ON APRIL 5 
The Sunday School Times 
Invites You to Consider Your 
Church and Sunday-School 
Building and Its Equipment 
HE place where we meet for worship and Bible study ought 


to be, physically, as nearly right as we can make it. The 
Sunday School Times believes that its readers will do well 


to give special consideration to this often overlooked side of church 


It is planning to publish a special ‘*‘ Church and Sunday-School 


Building and Equipment Number,’’ dated April 5, in which various 
writers will discuss from the most practical standpoint the needs and 
possibilities in modern buildings for churches and Sunday-schools, 
Articles planned for that issue are the following : 


The Modern Building for a City Sunday-School 





One of the most effectively arranged and recently built modern city 
Sunday-schools will be described by its superintendent, who is an 
active business man. The article will contain outline plans that 
should increase its usefulness to all Sunday-school workers who wish 
to: avail themselves of the successful experience of this school. 


What the Country Sunday-School Can Do With its Building 





It has been said that the average Sunday-school in North America 
numbers somewhat less than a hundred members. This means that 
a great majority of buildings for Sunday-schools, both city and coun- 
try, are small and unpretentious. The country Sunday-schools must, 
as a rule, do with little of the elaborate equipment of the large city 
buildings. But a great deal can be done effectively with the smaller 
buildings just as they stand. An article showing their possibilities 
will be ae ae in consultation with the Superintendent of the De- 
partment of Church and Country Life of one of the largest denomi- 
nations in the United States. 


Ways of Heating the Large and Small Church 





Facts that ple should know as they study the heating of their own 
church building will be presented in a straightforward way by one 
who has had practical experience on the technical side of this impor- 
tant department of building equipment. Few physical considerations 
in connection witha building can do more to help or hinder the best 
efficiency of the building as a place for worship and Bible study. 


How to Select a Church Organ 





An experienced organist will give workable suggestions to those in 
the local church who have the responsibility for its musical equip- 
ment. The article will touch upon facts in connection with both the 
smaller, simpler organs, and also the larger, more elaborate, and ex- 
pensive instruments. 


If We Were Building Over Again 





Readers of The Sunday School Times whose church or Sunday-school 
has recently erected a new building are invited to write letters to the 
Editor, frankly stating wherein they would make changes in their build- 
ing if they were gee it again. It is hoped that in this way the 
readers in general will get the Yepottuatty of a backward look by 
those whose practical experience 


as brought out details that would 
not ordinarily be foreseen. 


Where to Get What You Need 





It is in the — of this question that the advertising columns of 
The Sunday School Times render their large-service. Whether our 
church building is in the city, or in a country district removed from 
city facilities, you may be sure of finding in the Times’ advertising 
columns the announcements of supplies and equipment material that 
you will do well to consider. The Times’ advertisers are carefully 
chosen for their dependability. 


What the Building Committee Should Keep in Mind 





One of the most widely consulted architects in the United States is 
Professor Warren Powers Laird, who fills the Chair of Architecture at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Professor Laird is a member of the 
Archeological Institute of America and the Architectural League of 
America. His experience in meeting with local committees of 
churches enables him to give advice on building considerations that 
— save many such committees from unnecessary and costly 
mistakes. 


How Shall the Floors Be Covered ‘ 





The difference between noise and quiet, cleanliness and dust or dirt, 
order and disorder, may depend more upon the covering of the floors 
in Sunday-schools and churches than we ordinarily recognize. One 
who is connected with a large carpet house will discuss the various 
selections of desirable floor coverings that may properly be made. 


HIS is the third of a series of Special Numbers of The Sunday 
School Times in which it is planned to provide for the 
readers’ needs in an unusual way during the year 1913. 


Contributors, editors, amd advertisers are working together to 
make these issues of notable value. 
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Mary Elizabeth’s Tooth 
By Emma Florence Bush 


ARY ELIZABETH had the toothache. 

**I must take her to the dentist this 

morning,’’ said mama, ‘* It is all non- 

sense. Mary Elizabeth won’t let me pull it 

out with thread although it is real loose. I 

cannot have her crying with the toothache, 
so we must try the dentist.’’ 

Mary Elizabeth laid down her cereal spoon, 
and cried. ‘*Ob; no, no, no!’’she said. 
**No, mama, really I don’t think it aches 
very much, and I don’t believe it will ache 
nights any more, not a bit.’’ 

** Hoity-toity !’’ exclaimed papa, ‘‘ Where 
is my brave little girl? See, Mary Elizabeth, 
if you will only let mama take you to the 
dentist, I will let you go with me to the office 
to-morrow to spend the day; we will go to 
the stores, too, and choose a new doll for 
your very own.” 

** Well,” answered Mary Elizabeth reluc- 
tantly, ‘‘ perhaps I will if it doesn’t hurt too 
much, I’ll think about it.” 

After breakfast mama put on Mary Eliza- 
beth’s pretty new hat, and her little new 
blue jacket, and took her hand, 

** Now, Mary Elizabeth,’’ she said. ‘* We 
will go right away and get it over with. It 
won’t hurt half as much as the toothache.’’ 

But as they opened the front door, they 
saw Great-aunt Isabel coming down the 
street. 

‘*Oh, Mary Elizabeth, what shall I do!’’ 
exclaimed mama. ‘‘I shall have to stay at 
home and entertain Great-aunt Isabel. She 
has come to spend the day and I cannot 
take her with us.’’ 

Mary Elizabeth felt happier. ‘Of course 
we can’t, mama,”’ she said cheerfully, ‘‘and 
I don’t believe it will ache to-day anyway. 
May I go out and swing?’”’ 

Seated in the porch hammock Mary Eliz- 


| abeth swung slowly too and fro, trying to for- 


get the little grumble in her tooth; but as 
she swung she thought. 

**T know it will ache to-night, and trouble 
mama. I know it made her sorry that Aunt 
Isabel came, and she will be sorry all day. 
I almost wish we had been coming: home 
when we saw Aunt Isabel. I almost wish—” 

Suddenly she sat up straight. ‘I am 
*shamed of you, Mary Ejizabeth,’’ she said. 
**Seems if a little girl eight years old might 
go by herself. Papa said, ‘be a brave little 
girl.? Wouldn’t mama be pleased !”’ 

She slipped into the house, and grabbed 
her little bank, then rushed down the street 
not allowing herself to stop to think. She 
slipped in shyly, and held up her bank. 
‘* Will it be enough?’’ she asked, ‘‘I have 
come all alone to have a tooth out, Will it 
hurt very much ?”’ 

‘* To be sure it won’t,’’ answered Dr. Den- 
nill cheerily. ‘‘ 1 have two little girls of my 
own, and I often pull out theirs. Just sit 
down in this chair and let me tell you all 
about it, I think they have teeth just about 
as big as yours.’? He opened Mary Eliza- 
beth’s mouth. ‘‘ Yes, and they come out 
just as easy as this,’’ and he held up a tiny 
pearl tooth, ~ 

*¢ Why !”’ said Mary Elizabeth, for she had 
not felt it at all, “* Why! it came out just 
as easy.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ laughed the doctor, ‘‘ that is the 
way theirs do when they are just as loose.” 

Mary Elizabeth held up her bank again, 
The dentist shook his head. ‘*No,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I never charge unless I use instru- 
ments, and that-tooth came out before 1 had 
a chance to look at mine. I should have 
charged fifty cents if I had really had to pull, 
sO suppose on your way home you buy your- 
self something you really want for that money, 
and we will call it something pleasant to re- 
member this little visit by.”’ s 

‘“*Oh!’’ said Mary Elizabeth, ‘‘I have 
wanted the dearest little doll, with dark hair, 
in Crockett’s window, and she is just fifty 
cents too. But I will give you a kiss for be- 
ing so nice to me, and please may I take my 
tooth to mama,’’ 

** Yes, indeed,’’ he answered smiling, and 
just then a lady came in so Mary Elizabeth 
ran away. 

How surprised mama and Great-aunt Isa- 
bel were when Mary Elizabeth showed them 
her new doll and the tiny tooth. 
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Great-aunt Isabel said she would make 
some new clothes for it at once, and mama 
brought a big bundle of fine fabrics for her 
to use. 

** What are you going to do with the tooth, 
Mary Elizabeth ?’’ she asked. 4° 

**Keep it,’’? said Mary Elizabeth, ‘and 
whenever I look at it, think that, after all, 
things never hurt as much when we march 
right up to them, as they do when we just 
wait and think about them,’’ 


- MELROsE, Mass, 





Ask Marion Lawrance 





INDIANA.—Can you give us an outline or 

rogram for the installation of officers and 

? We are anxious to have the service 
impressive and helpful.—C, J. K. 


HERE are a number of good installa- 
tion services for officers and teachers 
now in use, and they may be secured 

at the various Sunday-school supply houses, 
The writer has prepared one which has been 
in use for a number of years, and it is to be 
found in a booklet of opening and closing 
exercises for the Sunday-school, issued by 
the World Sunday-school Supply Company, 
Detroit, Mich., at 10 cents per copy. 





MINNESOTA.—In the reorganization of our 


Sunday-school the position o! 

of instruction ook established, and | have 
been asked to take up this work. I am writing 
to ask for suggestions relative to the super- 
visory work. that falls under the duties of the 
position named.—L. Y. 


HE position of Superintendent of In- 
struction in a Sunday-school is coming 
to be looked upon as one of the most 

important offices in the school. The office 
is sufficiently elastic to adapt itself to a vari- 
ety of activities, among which the following 
might be enumerated : 

1. Deciding upon the lesson material to 
be used. This will probably not be done b 
the Superintendent of Instruction himself, 
but he will lead in the matter and have the 
church or school determine what” course pf 


(Continued on next page) 
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In a Shadow 
Inveterate Tea Drinker Feared Paralysis 


Steady use of either tea or coffee often 
produces alarming symptoms as the poi- 
son (caffeine) contained in these bever- 
ages acts with more potency in some 
persons than in otheygs. 

‘*I was never a coffee drinker,” writes 
an Illinois woman, ‘‘but a tea drinker. 
I was very nervous, had frequent spells 
of sick headache and heart trouble, and 
was subject at times to severe attacks of 
bilious colic. , 

‘‘No end of sleepless nights—would 
have spells at night when my right side 
would get numb and tingle like a thou- 
sand needles were pricking my flesh, 
At times I could hardly put my tongue 
out of my mouth and my right eye and 
ear were affected. 

‘‘The doctors told me I was liable to 
become paralyzed at any time, so I was 
in constant dread. I took no end of 
medicine—all to no good. 

‘‘The doctors told me to quit using 
tea, but I thought I could not live with- 
out it—that it was my only stay. I had 
been a tea drinker for twenty-five years; 
was under the doctor’s care for fifteen, 

‘About six months ago, I finally quit 
tea and commenced to drink Postum. 

“I have never had one spell of sick 
headache since and only one light at- 
tack of bilious colic. Have quit ave 
those numb spells at night, sleep wel 
and my heart ts getting stronger all the 
time.” Name given upon request. 

Postum now comes in concentrated, 

wder form, called Instant Postum. It 
is prepared by stirring a level teaspoon- 
ful in acup of hot water, adding sugar 
to taste, and enough cream to bring the 
color to golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient ; there’s 
no waste ; and the flavor is always uni- 
form. Sold by grocers everywhere. 

A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s 
name and 2-cent stamp for postage. 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek. 
Mich, 
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H. CLAY TRUMBULL 


R. TRUMBULL’S work is so well known to readers of The Sunday 
School Times that we are constantly receiving orders for the 
numerous books which he wrote. We have therefore 

complete dist of those of his works which are now in print, 


BOOKS BY 


give a wider circulation to his message. 


Although the books for the most part aré not published by us, we 
have made arrangements with the various publishers whereby we can 
romptly at the regular advertised Boe One of 

ists will be mailed free of charge on receipt of a post 


Tue Sunpay Scuoo. Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Purrapeipnia, Pa. 


supply any of them 


these 


perecres a 


card request. 


n order to 











Pocket Testament 
League Supplies 


Pictorial League Testaments 


In American Revision or King James Version, beautifully illustrated, bound 
in cloth, Either version is an ideal book for presentation to Sunday-school 

wae Ge League. Price, 25 cents each, postpaid; $2.50 a dozen; and 
$20.00 per hundred. 


scholars joi 


Leather League Testaments 


In American Standard Revision or King James Version. 
Testament League. 


pacent or in a lady's 


Issued fo 


arger, 2x4% inches, in convenient pocket size. 


In ordering Testaments, please state whether American Revision or King James 


Version is desired. Pledge Cards 25 cents per hundred. 


A wonderful achievement in ‘Testament making. 

clear type, soft flexible leather binding, with frontispiece. Price, 50 cents 
postpaid. ‘The King James edition is small enough to be carried in the vest 
purse. The American Standard Revision is somewhat 


r the Pocket 
Large 





ment League 





Every member of the ‘Testament League should have a copy of The Pocket Testa- 
the World, by GEORGE T. B, DAVIs. Paper, illustrated, 
25 cents. As recommended by the Chapman-Alexander Mission. ‘lhis book gives 
a graphic account of the origin and laurching of the movement, and of the wonderful 
results which have been obtained through the transforming power of the Word ; 
also, full instructions as to the starting of a League. 








The Sunday School Times Company, 103f Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You 
You 
You 


You 


will interest you. 


are 
are 
are 
are 
are 


at the head of some business 
the teacher of an Adult Men’s Bible Class 
active in Brotherhood work 


interested in seeing young men started right in life 
anxious to refute the statement that business men of 
to-day’ are not interested in things of the Kingdom, 


WHY THEY GOT THERE 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDGWAY 


Mr. Ridgway points out to 


young men the fact that many men who are 
at the head of great businesses to-day are strong 
factors in the religious life of the community, 


or nation, or world. 


He cites numerous in- 


stances of men whose businesses are well 
known to every one, and names some of their 
particular fields of activity in Christian work. 
It is a convincing message, and may be the 
means of changing many a young man’s point 
of view. 

Men at the head of large industrial and 
financial enterprises have been buying the 
booklet in quantities to circulate among the 


young men in their employ. 


The price of the 


booklet is 4 cents a copy, 40 cents a dozen, or 
$3.00. a hundred, postpaid, and copies may 
be had from — 


1031 


THE SUNDAY 
WALNUT 


STRABRT, 


SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, 


“" 


Pa. 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
lessons shall be used,—whether uniform or 
graded, or a combination of the two, or 
whether some other recognized lesson course 
shall be 

2. Develeping. an adequate teaching force. 
If he is wise, he will look forward to the 
time when every class may have a teacher 
who is especially selected for that class, and 
thorosdi? teninted for his work. 

3. In order to have an adequate teaching 
force, he should be contin on the look- 
out for new material. ‘This will be found in 
the classes of young people and adults, The 
teachers should be encouraged to recommend 
those who give promise of teaching ability. 

4. It will be necessary also to maintain a 
teacher-training class,—possibly several of 
them. One class made up of young people 
might be held during the Sunday-school 
hour, and another which could enrol some 
of those now teaching, if desired, could be 
held during the week, The only way to in- 
sure a permanent supply of properly fitted 
teachers is constant training in this way. 
Mr, Oliver’s articles and question depart- 
ment on Teacher-Training, to commence in 
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next week’s issue of The Sunday School 
Times, will show how this. work may be 
effectively done. 

5. The Superintendent of Instruction 
should meet his teachers every week, and 


should conduct a teachers’-meeting or its — 


equivalent. : 

6. He will do well to encourage the read- 
ing of good books, and the taking and read- 
ing of — ing upon the 
work of the teacher. Some of these will 
have to do with general matters, and others 
with the lesson courses which are in use. A 
workers’ library, of froni five to fifty care- 
fully selected books, will be a stimulus to 
better preparation and more effective work. 

7. The Superintendent of Instruction 
should not confine his work to the teachers. 
He will desire to know. what progress is 
being made by the scholars, and to be sure 
that they are really getting what they should 
receive. This will necessitate familiarity with 
the work that is going on, and perhaps ex- 
aminations from time to time. It will also 
be very helpful to“ read some of the recent 
books on pedagogy, psychology, Sunday- 
school administration, etc. ‘ 





[ What Is the So-Called * Baptist Bible’? } 





In order that the readers of The Sunday School Times may have an authoritative 
word both of information and of discriminating judgment on the version of the B’ble 
recently published by the American Baptist Publication Society, The Sunday School 
Times has asked two American Bible scholars of acknowledged standing, one a Bap- 
tist, the other not a Baptist, to characterize this new version. Their reviews follow : 


HIS edition of the Bible was heralded 
last autumn. as the ‘‘ Baptist Bible,’’ 
because the American Baptist Publica- 

tion Society had now published a translation 
different in some respects from any other. It 
is a pity from the Baptist point of view for 
that description to have been made, for it 
may prejudice those not Baptists against it. 

In the New Testament portion, where 
‘* baptize’? or ‘* baptism’’ occurs, we find in 
parentheses ‘‘immerse’”’ or ‘‘immersion,”’ 
‘That interpretation, of course, represents 
Baptist scholarship and, in, all fairness, one 
must add, much scholarship of all denomina- 
tions, perhaps most. But the reason for the 
presence of the parenthesis is not a conten- 
tious one, but an inheritance from the Bible 
Union Version which it supplants. In the 
New Testament (the work of Presidents 
Broadus, Hovey, and Weston), which ap- 
peared in 1891, two editions were published, 
one with ‘‘baptize,’? one with ‘‘immerse,’’ 
Now the two are blended into one and com- 
bined with the Old Testament. 

In itself the translation is excellent, vary- 
ing in the Old Testament particularly, where 
the work represents the scholarship of sepa- 
rate scholars like President Harper, Professor 
Price, Professor Sampey, Professor B. C. 
Taylor. ‘The translation as a whole rests on 
the Bible Union Version, which was. used 
constantly by the Westminster Revisers. 
The style is'a bit more modern than the 
English or American Revision, though still 
dignified. ‘*Adam’’ disappears in Genesis 
1 and 2 before *‘the man.’’ Large portions 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Zephaniah, etc., appear 
in poetic form, ‘The chapter and verse 
numbers are preserved, but with the para- 
graphs clearly indicated and the verses run 
together. The type is clear and the easily 
handled book makes pleasant reading. 

The very lack of uniformity of method in 
different parts of the Bible accents the indi- 
vidual: responsibility of each translator, but 


it tends to rob the translation of the weight | 


of a body of scholarly opinion. Hence with 
many this edition of the Bible will be treated 
more by way of commentary or. interpreta- 
tion than as a standard version for public 
use. Certainly the Baptists do not wish to 
be put in the light of demanding a special 
translation in order to substantiate their 
own peculiar tenets. As a matter of fact 
this translation does not come in response 
to a formal demand from the Baptist denom- 
ination, -It is not a Baptist apologetic in 
that sense, though it does represent the in- 
dependent work of some of the ablest Bap- 
tist scholars. The translation will be useful 
to all students who wish to see what such 
scholars think in the light of all that has 
already been done to make the Word of God 
plain to men of the present day. Certainly 
others than Baptists will use this translation 
as they wish. 








HE edition of the Scriptures recently 
issued by the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society may be regarded as the 

final form of a revision of the Bible that has 
been in progress for more than half a century. 
Its basis is the ‘*‘ Bible Union Version,’’ and 
this was continued under the auspices of the 
Saratoga Baptist Convention in 1883. A 
body of able Baptist scholars took hold of 
the work of further. revision,- each being 
‘* responsible for his own work.’> The New 


-Testament version of the Bible version was 


slightly emended by very competent hands. 

It.is needless to trace all the steps which 
led to the publication of the volume whitch 
now appears as. ‘‘An Improved Edition,’’ 
Two minor improvements may be noted : 
the printing in poetic form of the poetical 
portions of the Old Testament prophets, and 
the placing of the verse-numbers throughout 
in small superior type, which is a help to the 
eye of the readers. 

The merits of the New Testament Version 
of the Bible Union have long been recog- 
nized ; the three scholars mainly responsible 
for that version, Drs. Conant, Hackett, and 
Kendrick, were all of them members of the 
American Revision Committee. The main 
peculiarities of that version appear in the 
volume under notice, The English is greatly 
modernized, not only in the use of terms, but 
in the forms of the verbs. 

A distinctive difference in this edition is in 
regard to the words ‘‘ Baptist ’’’ and ‘* bap- 
tize,’’ as appears in Matthew 3:1 and 5. 
In verse 1 and elsewhere ‘‘ Baptist’’ is re- 
tained, with the footnote: ‘*Gr. Immerser, 
so-called from his administering immersion. 
The name Baptist is retained as a well-known 
historic appellation.’’ In verse 5 and else- 
where ‘‘ baptized’’ is retained,-but followed 
by ‘‘immersed’’: in parenthesis, The foot- 
note is, ‘‘ Baptize is the Greek word trans- 
ferred. Immerse is the Greek word trans- 
lated, and is to be regarded as part of the 
text.’? This peculiarity speaks for itself, and 


| will be a hindrance to the use of the edition 


by others than Baptists. Whether the mod- 
ernized English is a real improvement is a 
question of taste. There yet remains a fond- 
ness for the old forms, In any case, there 
is but slight probability that this edition will 
come into wide favor for public services. 

The Standard American Revision has been 
accepted by many denominations, and_ has 
thus had a marked unifying influence. But 
it is clear that this edition can have no such 
influence, It is the opinion of the present 
writer: that, conceding all that its friends 
might claim as to its increased accuracy and 
intelligibility, these ‘* improvements ’’ do not 
outweigh its unfortunate effect in emphasiz- 
ing sectarian views. It may be added that 
many of the verbal emendations of this edi- 
tion appear in the margin of the Standard 
Revised Version, 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 6 (Gen. as : 27-34; 27 : 1-45) 
' 


“Free from Disagrecable Taste and Odor” 
Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 








ROWN?® 


Bronchial 


ROCHE 


For Sore Throat 


Bronchial and Asthmatic cough, hoarseness, etc. 
* 25e, 50c, $1.00. Sample Free. 


JOHN IL. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
LEE ELE SILT TN ITE TOI aN 











The Allurements of 
Foreign Travel 


Heed the call of the German “ Vateriand ’’— 
the historic Rhine country, rich in awe-inspir 
ing natural beauty, quaint medieval architec 
ture and legendary lore. 


**HOW TO SEE GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA AND SWITZERLAND ”’ 


by P. G. L. Hilken, tells clearly and con-¢° 

cisely what, to see and how to see it—a Fit. 
valuable guide for those attend- 
ing the Zurich Convention—100 
pages, over 200 fine illustrations, sent 
on receipt of 10 cents, together with 
rates and sailings of the Baltimore- 
Southampton-Bremen service of the 
NorthGerman ac heelys provides 
cabin-comfort without luxury, deli- 
cious meals, etc., at reasonable rates. 
Plan your tour now; write to-day to 


A, SCHUMACHER & CO., 177 S, 
Charles St., Baltimore, Ma. 








Zurich Toor ek Sunday School eg ETON : = 
une 18, oute, Italy, 

Switzerland, Mediterranean France, 3 9 

England. Temple Tours, 8 Beacon St., Boston, 


Preparation for Social 
and Religious Service 


The Schauffler Missionary Training School pre- 
pares young women for social and religious service 
among both American and foreign-born people, and 
for Pastors’ Secretaries and the various forms of In- 
stitutional Church work. Correspond with Mrs. Mary 
W. Mills, 5111 Fowler Ave., S. E., Cleveland, 0. 


T MMERI HA | Pt rage: sat A corrected. 
i lost thorough, scien- 

tific and successful method ever devised. Endorsed 
by highest authorities. Children and adults in separate 
classes. One week's free trial to pupils. Special Sum- 
mer School for training teachers. 
log. THE REED 











rite for cata- 


SCHOOL, 365 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


WOULD YOU 


Show this wholly visible 
iter to your friends 
them wherein it 













=@ Then on a postal card, or 
in a letter to us, simply say: 


Mail particulars. 
EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., BOX M1126, WOODSTOCK, ILL. | 





CLASS PINS vox: 


/ FACTORY TO YOU weit 
iWon4 725 For College, School, Society or Lodge 

Descriptive catalog with.attrac- 
tive prices mailed free upon- request. 
Either style of pins here illustrated with 
po three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. Sterling Silver, 25c each; f?- doz.; 
Silver Plate, roc. each ; $: doz. ASTIA Bros. 
CU., 84 Bastian Building, Rochester, N. Y 
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Charles E. Coleman, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


is an unlimited 








A Man’s Questions proper £ Speer. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





Problems in life and conduct that confront men, young or older, or problems 


troubling wives or mothers or sisters as they seek light and help for men, will 
be considered in this department. 


Question.—First, I do not believe it is bibli- 
cal to abstain amine | from wine or liquor at all 
times on account of the weakness of others. 
Paul did not teach it,—1z Timothy 5 : 23 (‘* Be 
no longer a drinker of water, but use a little 
wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine often 
infirmities'’), Our Saviour did not teach it, 
neither leave us an example to that end. 
Second, I do not believe that the ptati 


fore, as at present advised, as a matter of 
choice and in the exercise of a sound Chris- 
tian discretion, I should have but one wife, 
no ‘ nigger,’ And drink cold water.” 

As I tried to show in a previous answer, 
the principles which the Bible sets forth as 
the principles which should govern life are 





of over-indulgence in liquor ought to be ex- 
empted from 1 Corinthians 10 : 13 (‘* There 
hath no temptation taken you but such as man 
can bear: but God is faithful, who will not stf- 
fer you to be tempted above that ye are able ; 
but will with the temptation make also the way 
of escape, that ye may be able to endure it’’). 

Third, if athletic trainers find that total absti- 
nence is beneficial to the body, I believe there 
are many persons who can honestly say that 

— of liquor has been beneficial to their 
th. 

Is it not an established fact that faith in itself 
wer, and if we fail to use 
those blessings that are given to us they are 
taken away from us? If we have a strong faith 
that liquor will harm us in any quantity, it is 
almost certain to do so; and if we teach chil- 
dren that they have not the power to overcome 
the temptation, they are almost certain not to 
have it. 

Then again, are we not limiting God if we 
say that the drink evil can only be overcome by 
abolishing saloons entirely, by law? Do we 
change the hearts of their keepers in doin . 
and are we using God's spirit of love in y= 
so? Isit not to a large extent a proud and sel- 
fish love? 

Now I do not wish to defend the liquor cause 
in the least, only I cannot conceive the present 
temperance methods as biblical or Chrisilike, 
and as I believe this to be a fundamental princi- 
ple of the Times, and knowing it to be a per- 
plexity of my faith, I was induced to write to 
you concerning it. I hardly expect to become 
convinced of the truth of your convictions, bat 
I thank you for the favor of trying to reveal the 
basis of your convictions. 


HE Bible is not a book of rules, and 
there is no rule there forbidding the 
use of wine or liquor. It is a mistake 

to look for such a rule, or to think that 
because it is not there, therefore the Bible 
would approve of our taking wine or liquor 
to-day. ‘The late Dr. H, Clay Trumbull 
dealt with the interesting question involved 
here in his book, ‘‘Our Misunderstood Bi- 
ble,’? when he wrote : 

‘¢ The truth concerning the Bible is by no 
means, gentrally recognized as the truth ; 
and bécause of the misconceptions of the 
purpose and methods of the Bible so far, 
men are constantly misleading themselves in 
courses of conduct through their conviction 
that the Bible does or does not specifically 
pass upon these courses of conduct for all 
time and for every person, They perceive, 
for example, that a certain course of conduct 
seems, at the present time, to tend to the 
injury of the one who pursues it, and of 
others who are affected by its influence. 
This causes them to ask whether or not the 
course be a sinful one. Going to the Bible 
with an idea that that is a book of specific 
rules of conduct, instead of a book of princi- 
ples from which rules of conduct are to be 
deduced, they look for some explicit forbid- 
ding of the course in question, and, not find- 
ing that there, they decide that the conduct 
itself cannot properly be counted sinful. 
Their mistake is not as to what is in the 
Bible, but as to what the Bible is. They 
suppose the Bible to be a book of rules, 
when it really is a book of principles illus- 
trated by historic applications of principles 
to particular cases.’’ 

Though the Bible has no rule against 
liquor-drinking (but read such words as Prov. 
23 : 20, 29-31; Dan. 1:5, 8, 16; Hab. 2: 
15; Luke 1: 15), neither does it require it. 
As Dr. Trumbull puts it in a characteristic 
paragraph in his ‘** War Memories of an 
Army Chaplain ”’: 

**A friend had challenged me to point to 
any verse in the entire Bible which distinctly 
forbade human slavery. I replied frankly 
that I céuld not point to any verse in the 
Bible which taken by itself, and in view of 
its context, squarely forbade slavery, polyg- 
amy, or wine-drinking ; yet, on the other 
hand, I found no single verse expressly com- 
manding any one of those practises; there- 





claimed by total abstainers to approve if not 
to require total abstinence on the part of 
Christians, Will you please read again 1 Cor- 
inthians 8 : 13 and 2 Corinthians 11 : 29? 

In ** Border Lines in the Field of Doubtful 
Practises ’? Dr. Trumbull speaks of this con- 
sideration also : 

‘* Looking around him, every man sees 
that better men than himself have become 
drunkards through attempting to be moderate 
drinkers, and that there is no certainty that 
he will not drink to excess if he drinks at 
all, while he is perfectly safe so long as he 
remains a total abstainer—as he is privileged 
to remain, Every man sees, moreover, that 
his example in this matter is sure to influence 
some who are obviously weaker than himself ; 
therefore that, if he drinks at all, he may lead 
these geri to drink to excess, Having, 
then, the choice between drinking and ab- 
staining, and knowing that by drinking he 
imperils himself and imperils others, while 
by abstaining he secures safety for himself, 
and sets a safe example to others, why 
should any man be in doubt as to his per- 
sonal duty ?”’ 

That we may not properly cite 1 Corinthians 
Io’: 13 as a justification of moderate indul- 
gence on the part of Christians in the use of 
liquor is intimated by the fact that such indul- 
gence in thousands of demonstrable cases 
has not been accompanied by supernatural 
deliverance from ‘the evil of excess, but has 
resulted in drunkenness and ruin. God 
‘¢ will with the temptation make also the way 
of escape? if we are in the path of duty. 
But if we unjustifiably and unnecessarily ex- 
pose ourselves to temptation we have no 
claim upon God’s protection and deliverance. 

If some have benefited by and enjoyed the 
use of liquor, ought not this benefit and 
pleasure to be surrendered for the sake of 
weaker brethren? That is plainly Paul’s 
argument in 1 Corinthians 8: 13. 

Faith is very powerful. It can change 
some facts, but there are other facts that no 
faich can change. No amount of education 
of our children could deliver them from the 
consequences of putting their hands in fire, 
or of breathing poisonous air, or of drinking 
laudanum, or of leaping over a precipice, or 
of eating unwholesome food, or of taking 
morphine regularly, or of drinking some of 
the much-advertised soft-drinks whose makers 
the government has felt obliged to prosecute, 
or of associating with dangerous companions. 
Faith is meant to keep people away from 
temptation, not to lead them into it. And is 
it not a fact that saloon-keepers, familiar as 
they are with the daily use of liquor and its 
effects, prefer to educate their children in 
abstinence, not in indulgence ? 

We do not limit God when we use our 
reason, when we study actual facts and act 
in accordance with the lessons of experience. 
When we take the only ways open to us of 
doing things, we do not limit God. God 
could evangelize the world by other agen- 
cies, but we do not limit him when we do it 
through his church. He could transport the 
grain and meat of the West to the East with- 
out railroads. But we honor, we do not 
limit, him when we use means for its trans- 
portation. If someone proposed to set off a 
dynamite bomb in our home, we would not 
be limiting God by preventing it. We may not 
change the hearts of saloon-keepers by closing 
saloons, but inasmuch as when their hearts 
are changed they close them themselves, we 
are certainly doing right in seeking to pro- 
duce by peaceful legislation the result which 
their changed hearts recognize as desirable. 

I recently saw a young man who had 
struggled for years against the drink habit 
pulled back from his’ new freedom by a 
saloon, and plunged again into the hell of 
his old life. He is there now. Is it right 
to legalize and endure an institution which 
does such things ? 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, April 6, 1913 
The Ideal Christian. IV. His Hu- 
mility (Matt. 20 : 20-28) Con- 
secration meeting 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—Ideal humility (Phil. 2 : 5-11). 
Tues.—Greatness of the humble ( Matt. 18 : 


1-4). 
WEpD.—Humble toward God (Jas. 4: 6-10). 
THURS.—Humility's test (1 Pet. 5 : 5-7). 
Fri,—Jesus’ example(John 13 : 12-17). 
SaT.—A trying test (Acts 23 : 1-5). 











What is the difference between humility and 
servility ? 
Give an example of Christ’s humility. 
Describe one mark of true humility. 


HE Saviour stooped to earth. That is 
the greatest of all humilities. The 
Son of God became the Son of Man, 

‘* He came down to earth from heaven 

Who is God and Lord of all, 
And His shelter was a stable 

And His cradle was a stall ; 
With the poor and meek and lowly 
Lived on earth our Saviour holy."’ 


And this and all that was involved in it 
gave men the true conception of lowliness, — 
the stooping of the strong and good to help 
those who are weak and inneed. Humility 
is not self-contempt ; it is self-subjugation to 
the loving ministry of others, 
from every one and say,‘‘I am no use. 
Why do I cumber the ground ?’’ may be not 
humility but pride. To say instead, ‘‘I am 
of no importance, surely not enough to take 
myself off to brood upon myself. Let me 
‘mingle with people. Perhaps in the throng 
I may find.a chance tohelpsomeone. Down 
here a child may fall whom I sha?l-be low 
enough to pick up. Perhaps some one may 
faker whom I and by and sustainy’’— 
thts Ts The AURA thet is Christian, 

% 

No one has any right to be proud, The 
best man knows best how far he is from being 
good, He sees how little he has to be proud 
over, and knows well how completely he 
must trust God’s good grace for his forgive- 
ness and salvation. In one of his last letters, 
Dr. Ellinwood, for more than thirty years 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, and one of the ablest and 
most vigorous Christian leaders in America, 
wrote, ‘‘One who has seen so many years of 
blessing has no right to complain. The one 
thing which is, most clear and emphatic in 
my consciousness is the fact that any hope I 
may cherish must rest on foundations out- 
side of myself. I have no complacency in 
the record of my life. From my present 
standpoint I see more clearly than ever be- 
fore the absolute need of a vicarious salvation. 
I shall go down to the tomb trusting in this 
alone.’’ 

ba : 

We have a gospel hymn which prays, 
*s More holiness give me.’? We might even 
better read it, ‘*More lowliness give me.’’ 
For nothing is a deadlier foe to holiness than 
pride, nor a better friend than humility. 

How many times did we say ‘‘I’’ to-day? 
Have we talked about ourselves or obtruded 
our opinions or wills or criticisms or claims 
when we might have kept them in the back- 
ground? A great deal of time is wasted and 
a great deal of useless work is done, and 
many people are entangled in committees 
and movements and policies just because 
some pushing individuals are not lowly but 
highly. 

These are not the really great. We know 
where to find the true great ones,—even 
where we find the Lord. 

% 

Have we been proud and conceited to-day ? 
Have we thought of ourselves and of what 
people thought of us and of our influence 
and standing, or have we just quietly sought 
to serve? 

Have we longed for great things or have 
we done duty in quietness? Have we need- 
lessly stirred up useless talk and “fomented 


an unnecéssary committee meeting ? 
Have we thought often of Christ, the meek 
and lowly in heart ? 


Or not once ? 
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